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THE THOUGHT OF JOHN DEWEY 
IN [TS HISTORICAL SETTING 


BY JAMES E. WHEELER 


SO MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN AND SPOKEN concerning the thought of John Dewey 
that something more in the way of justification than the mere fact that one is 
asked to appear on a program seems required for another statement. There are 
at least two reasons for another statement, and, for that matter, for many more 
statements, having the views of Dewey as their subject matter. For one thing, 
his words are a treasure house of insights. One can hardly exhaust the suggestions 
which are to be found in his writing no matter how many times he reads it. It is 
hardly necessary, then, that any two papers dealing with even the same point be 
mere repetitions, one of the other. For another thing, disagreement as to what 
Dewey means to say and, for that matter, outright misconceptions of what he 
has said are still so prevalent as to justify further discussion of his views.’ 


Professor Dewey is especially in our minds just now, of course. His death 
has caused us to ponder even more than usual his massive contributions to modern 
thought. We, many of us, have previously taken a certain refuge in the thought 
that Dewey was alive and intellectually active when we have been faced with the 





I. 4MES E. WHEELER is an prem Professor of Education at the University of Alabama. 
In an earlier issue of EpucaTIoNAL Tueory he contributed a searching analysis of current mis- 
conceptions and attacks on public education. In the present article be examines certain preva- 
lent misconceptions of Dewey’s writings. It was originally read as a paper at the annual 
meeting of the History of Education Section of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education in February, 1953. 

* As recently as last fall, and in a journal of substance, it was asserted that Dewey would 
have to allow any of the phantasies of a psychotic as cases of knowledge if the solution satisfied 
the psychotic. Concerning this interpretation of Dewey, a recent critic has had this to say: 
“When a plan of action works, when it satisfies the conditions of a problem-situation and one 
concludes that a plan of action is warranted, does this mean warrantability is a mere matter 
of what works for me, or that whatever satisfies me is therefore warranted? Clearly not, and 
nowhere in Dewey’s writings will such a position . . . be found to be maintained.” (H. S. 
Thayer, The Logic of Pragmatism. New York: The ‘Humanities Press, 1952, p. 62.) As a 
matter of fact, plenty of passages can be found where Dewey specifically repudiates such a 
view. 
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dark forces of unreason, anti-intellectualism, and fear, which are so prevalent in 
our nation and other places, and especially, perhaps, in our own profession. The 
mere presence of his incisive intellect, his kindly and constant courage, has given 

us hope for many years. His careful presentation of the case for intelligence and 
his calm call for its practice have been resources from which many of us have 
taken our strength and our direction. It may be, perhaps, that we have depended 
on him to too great an extent. Now that his phy sical presence is lost to us, we 
are looking within ourselves to assess the potentiality there for carrying on a 
fight for intelligence, courage, and for the continuation of the tradition of a 
decent respect for honesty, forthrightness, and freedom from fear as the instru- 
ments man must use to make his w ay out of the difficulties confronting him. 


We may take comfort in the fact that we are not alone. Dewey has told us 
again and again that our individual efforts are grounded in the great traditions, 
the culminations of which surround and support us in our efforts. His own con- 
tributions to those traditions are so great and of such a nature that we, surely, 
ought to face the future sustained by a greater faith even than his own. We have 
him and his work in our tradition. Such a man and such a work are seldom things 
in the world. We must not fail to make full use of his contributions, and we 
must not fail to gain an extra measure of resourcefulness from him. 


Dewey has had something—something of significance—to say about virtually 
every major concern of modern men. He stands, further, as the person w ho most 
fully dev eloped the stream of thought known as “Pragmatism.” It has been said 
that Pr ragmatism reached its classic stage in Dewey’s work. He speaks out of that 
movement surely, but he stamped it with an individuality and a genius all his 
own. He has spoken on many subjects, not just to be saying something, but 
because he and Pragmatism have had something to say. He stands, and it stands, 
in a manner in which most philosophers and philosophies do not, as a participant 
in our culture and not as a spectator merely. Dewey speaks, nos as the “dis- 
interested critic,” but as the vigorous participant. He does not lift his remarks 
radically out of the course of events, but he sets them to work in that course. 
His conceptions have so broad a base and have attained such a cogency that 
one is tempted to claim that educators might well turn their attention in the 
immediate future to the mastery of Dewey’ s philosophy. This temptation is 
especially great in view of the fact that so few of those who are willing to 
criticize or to adopt his ideas so obviously have not taken the trouble to master 
them. It would be a mistake, however, to turn to such a task if one means by 
this simply to master Dewey . Certainly, it would be most un-Dew eyan to do so. 
We must not seek merely to relive the experiences and to see anew the visions 
that Dewey had. What we must do is to use his contributions to insure that our 
own experiences and insights w ill, operating in the context of our own problems, 
attain as far as is possible the same qualities as did his. In fact, it may be said 
that one of Dewey’s central teachings concerning history lies in this concept: 
that our job as students of history lies not in reliving and recounting the 
supreme accomplishments of men merely, but rather that we should orient our- 
selves by virtue of these accomplishments. Such an orientation is the best 
guarantee that our lives and our times will attain a quality comparable with those 


which we study. 
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Let me suggest at this point that we must not overemphasize the fact that 
Dewey belongs to America. Such statements as this: “John Dewey is the chief 
intellectual force providing [the North American] environment with coherent 
purpose,”* and this one: [Dewey’s is] “The most profound and complete expres- 
sion of the American genius,”* are true, and I do aot wish to discount them. But 
we must not allow their truth to cause us to forget that Dewey’s views are of 
vital import and provide a coherent purpose to any environment where men are 
not afraid of freedom, where inquiry is treasured, and where diversity is 
recognized as one of the great hopes and not the despair of man. His concepts are 
genuinely universal. 


I have suggested that men of Dewey’s personal character are seldom occur- 
rences in the world. I suppose that the personality of the man was almost univer- 
sally treasured by those who had any opportunity at all to know him. I have been 
able to find one suggestion only of any thing but admiration of his generosity of 
spirit. In fact, he has been criticized for carrying kindliness and generosity too far. 
But intellectual foes and intellectual friends alike have paid tribute to the w armth 
of his personality. Russell, for example, before going on to criticize the central 
doctrines of Dewey’s theory, says: “He [Dew ey| is a man of the highest char- 
acter, liberal in outlook, generous and kind in personal relations, indefatigable in 
work. With most of his opinions I am in complete agreement. Owing to my 
respect and admiration for him, as well as to personal experience of his kindness, 
I should wish to agree completely. ...’* John Herman Randall, Jr., has named 
Dewey as one of the few saints that America has produced.° The books in honor 
of his birthdays are rich, almost embarrassingly rich, in tribute to his personal 
character. 


It would be dangerous to hazard a guess as to the relation between Dewey’s 
systematic thought and the generosity “of spirit so characteristic of him. It is 
tempting to claim, as biogr aphers of similar spirits connected with one or the 
other of the traditional religions often claim, that his character is a direct result 
of his philosophical position. A respect for our ignorance of the cause-con- 
sequence relations in this field deters me, however, but at least it can be claimed 
on the admitted facts that a profoundly gentle, humble, and generous character 
can exist side by side, so to speak, w ith the pragmatic temper. Dewey’s is a 
personality permeated with a confidence in the value of the homely virtues. He 
believed in, and it is a characteristic of his philosophical position that he should 
have believed in, the ultimate worth of kindness, simple honesty, truth-telling, 
humility, joy, and generosity. I have tried to choose terms with as few meta- 
physical overtones as possible for the reason that I wish to show that in Dewey’s 
eyes these virtues were quite simple and straight-forward and included none of 
the sophisticated flights of fancy so characteristic of some moderns who speak 
of, say, love, truth, etc. 





* Alfred North Whitehead, “John Dewey and His Influence,” in P. A. Schilpp, editor, The 
Philosophy of John Dewey, New York: Tudor Publishing Company, 1951 (second edition), 
p- 478. 


*A phrase used by the University of Paris in conferring a degree upon Dewey in 1930. 
‘Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy, New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1945, p-. 819. 
*“Salute to John Dewey—Going on 91,” The Survey, 85:509-510, October, 1949. 
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I wish to contend that Dewey had the insight to see the reciprocal relation 
between those simple virtues and what he calls intelligence. They are at once 
the ground and the result of the method of intelligence. They are instruments of 
the method on the one hand, and the outcome of the method on the other. I am 
trying to say that they are characteristics of any personality making full use of 
the method of intelligence, and they are characteristics of the good life sustained 
and supported by the method of intelligence. I shall try now to argue for this 
same point from ‘another direction. 


John Dewey was born just in time to have lived in the time when the 
scientific method was becoming conscious of itself. His early years were lived 
during a period when men, fresh from wonderful accomplishments i in the physical 
sciences, began to try to bring some sort of order to beliefs in a variety of fields. 
Men took to this task with confidence—some say pride. By the time Dewey was 
a grown man, these fumbling efforts had met w “ith some local success. This fact, 
I think, must have struck a ‘spark in Dew ey ’5 mind. We are told that he was a 
relatively undistinguished student until he reached the upper levels of his formal 
education.® The stimulation of the local successes in fields usually considered for- 
eign to those in which great strides had been made may have been the thing which 
set the purpose of a life- long labor—that of putting the moral and esthetic affairs of 
men on the same firm footing with regard to systematic knowledge that the 
physical sciences enjoyed. It must be said here that Dewey did not regard the 
scientific method as a finished thing which could be lifted bodily from the 
physical sciences and applied like a cookie-cutter to any subject matter whatever. 
He believed, rather, that science is in its infancy and that careful attention to 
esthetic and moral subject matters would reveal methods which would give 
results of inquiry in those fields the same sure footing that existed in the physical 
sciences. Such investigations were to be the future of science—science growing 
up, as it were. Let me repeat, he did not argue that a method was ready and 
available by which the various fields of human endeavor could be ordered merely 
by a mechanical application. He did, as I see it, wish to argue that success in the 
one field ought to be sufficient to persuade us to try to dev elop a method of the 
same general pattern in other fields. Further, he did not wish to substitute the 
cognitive experience for other experiences as so many of his critics have thought. 
He did not say that science would take over esthetics and ethics, etc., but that the 
pattern of knowing would be the same in each. Having an experience and wnder- 
standing an experience are two different things, and Dewey, as I understand him, 
never fails to distinguish between them. Understanding an experience is an ex- 
perience itself, of course, and when we turn to an examination of that kind of an 
experience we find that it has a characteristic pattern. This pattern, as a pattern 
of a kind of experience, namely the cognitive, is the same in all fields. This is just 
a way of saying that knowing w ill be knowing wherever it occurs. It is not to be 
interpreted as meaning that the knowing experience is fundamentally the only 
valid one and that all other experiences must be reduced to it. 


Knowledge, however, is the only way of securing other types of experience 
efficiently. If we wish to escape our present situation of depending upon chance 
for the occurrence of other experienc es we must seek to secure those experiences 
by seeking to develop systematic knowledge in all fields of human endeavor. 


* Max Eastman, “America’s Philosopher,” The Saturday Review, January 17, 1953, p. 23. 
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The failure to grasp Dewey’s intent here is responsible, I think, for critics’ 
belief that Dewey is concerned ‘simply with a method of knowing and that he is 
not interested in what they like to term the life of the spirit. Dewey, however, 
has wished to present knowing as at once a part of and a way to the good life. 


Now I think this argument opens the way to an answer to two of Dewey’s 
more friendly, more fair, and more accurate critics. When Professor Rugg claims, 
if I read him correctly, that the experimentalist has declared that the problem- 
solving act and the creative experience or appreciative act cannot be significantly 
distinguished,’ he is failing to observe the distinction made above. It is the 
knowing in experience that has a characteristic pattern. That pattern is in, a part 
of, the esthetic experience, not identical with it. In fact, Dewey is careful to point 
out differences. But the differences, on the other hand, do not represent an 
intrinsic cleavage. Dewey is seeking to give an account of the esthetic experience 
that will make it possible to bring it into being deliberately. He believes that the 
pattern of experiencing called intelligence i is to be found in the esthetic experience, 
and that this fact is the key fact making it possible to accomplish the end of 
relieving our most profound experiences of their chance character. Dewey’s an- 
alysis has a further advantage: On his view, knowing and feeling are not com- 
peting forces. While he does conclude that knowing has its own characteristics 
wherever it occurs and that these characteristics occur where feeling attains a 
quality that can be called esthetic, the characteristic pattern of knowing does not 
exhaust the experience. Feeling and knowing are not to be regarded as rival ways 
of understanding the world. They are two ways of experiencing the world. And 
nowhere in Dewey does feeling stand in invidious comparison to knowing. 


It has been contended that one can understand the creative act only if such 
an act has “passed through one’s own body.” Perhaps this is correct, but ‘certainly 
the creative act can “pass through” a person and yet that person may not under- 
stand it. Having an experience is one thing; understanding it is quite ‘another. 


Turning now to the more general criticism of Professor Rugg’s of which 
the above statement is only a part, some further points can be made. Professor 
Rugg has long argued that Dewey was not enough aware of the importance of 
the esthetic component of education. He thinks, I believe, that Dew ey’s neglect 
of that field prior to his Art as Experience is not simply accidental or a matter 
of focus of attention, but an intrinsic lack in Dewey’s philosophical position.* 
He feels, unless I am mistaken, that Art as Experience does not make up the 
alleged deficiency in Dewey’s work. Perhaps it does not, yet it seems to me that 
a careful maintenance of the distinction between having an experience and under- 
standing it reduces the fire of the argument as it stands. I am not sure, however, 
that the distinction provides a completely satisfactory answer. Let us look at the 
matter more closely. 


” 


Dewey has it that the esthetic experience is a union of the “cognitive” with 
the “consummatory” experience—a union which comes about in such a manner 
that the emphasis on the one or the other is lost and they blend into an integrated 
whole. He tells us much of the cognitive in the experience but little or nothing 
of the consummatory. Is this neglect due to a lack of interest, to a deficiency in 





“Harold Rugg, The Teacher of Teachers, New York: Harper Bros., 1952, pp. 176, 194. 
*lbid., pp. 136, 174. 
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his philosophy, or to something else? Can it be that Dewey feels that nothing 
can be said about the consummatory experience? Certainly it is true that NO €x- 
perience can be conveyed directly by words. They serve as an “invitation” to 
have experiences, not as a substitute for experience. 


In any case, an analysis of the consummatory phase of experience is not 
worked out in Dewey in anything like a complete form. That this is a neglect 
and a serious one cannot be doubted. I think it is the basis of Professor Rugg’ S 
dissatisfaction. Here is a job for the future. One more point must be raised, how- 
ever. It would not be characteristic of Dewey to issue the invitation in such a 
manner as to leave the impression that he w as concerned merely to portray the 
esthetic experience in such a manner as to furnish the reader a moment of joy. 
Rather, Dewey presents the matter in such a way that the conditions by w hich 
a profound experience may be had appear; thus he emphasizes their cognitive 
aspect. This emphasis is owing to his desire to secure the most profound ‘of ex- 
perience as a more and more common event of life, however, and not in any 
sense does it mark any lack of concern for esthetic and religious experience. 


Another current criticism of Dewey which can be considered in light of 

what has been said, with only a slight change of emphasis, is that of Theodore 
Brameld. Professor Brameld is an able and accurate critic who is concerned to 
examine the full spirit and import of Deweyanism. His criticism deserves more 
extended treatment than can be given here. ‘Even so, by selecting a sentence or 
two which may, I think, represent the essence of his view one may at least out- 
line a reply. There is a passage in his very fine Patterns of Educational Philosophy 
which is excellent for our pruposes. He s says that progressivism, and I think he 
means by this term in this context Dewey’s brand of progressivism, has in its 
“concern for how we do think... . insufficiently helped us to discover what we 
should think. Thus it is the counterpart of a culture in transition, which has 
developed by trial-and-error with minimum concern for clear-cut purposes.’ *° 
Compared with the statement quoted earlier from Whitehead to the effect that 
Dewey is the chief intellectual force prov iding our society with coherent purpose, 
Brameld’s criticism sounds a bit strange, or even forced. Yet, it is a common 
belief, and it is plausible enough that we must account for it. A few things can be 
said by way of orientation. To some of us, the only way of knowing what we 
ought to think is to discover the pattern of thought w hich has provided the most 
stable results and think that way, chastened, of course, by the results of so think- 
ing. Further, even if Dewey’s philosophy is pertinent only to a stage of transi- 
tion, would it follow that it was irrelevant to the present, or are we on the verge 
of an even more rapid development and fundamental change which may make 
that of the past half-century seem as if it proceeded at a snail’s pace? I cannot, 
however, press this consideration here. 


What is pertinent here is, I think, this: Dewey has never held that one can 
learn how to think in isolation from the results of thought. Dewey, above all 
others, perhaps, has insisted that no radical separation can be made between the 
most careful thought of science and common sense inquiries. All we can start 
with on our way to develop a more satisfactory how of thinking is that which has 
been regarded as the most stable thought available. That is, we must start with 


*Theodore Brameld, Patterns of Educational Philosophy, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson: World 


Book Company, 1950, p. 83. 
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what man has believed he should think. Dewey has provided, and it is his great 
merit that he has provided, a method which can correct itself by focusing atten- 
tion on the one hand on stable thought, or on the experienced, ‘and on the other 
hand on how what we think became what it is, or on the process of experiencing. 
If how we think ever gets radically separated from what we think, then the result 
is likely to be capricious, to say the least. 


What, then, is the basis for Professor Brameld’s charge? I think that he has 
recognized a genuine neglect in Dewey. Dewey giv es us a careful analysis of 
scientific thought, good ‘thought, and he connects it with common sense; he 
thereby incidentally avoids many of the difficulties of those theories which 
radically separate the two. But he does not tell us much about the nature of 
common sense as it occurs before it is transformed into what can properly be 
called scientific thought. This neglect, coupled with Dewey’s active reluctance to 
place his own value judgments at the end of the thinking process, leaves the 
process standing in mid-air. One has the feeling, then, that since neither the be- 
ginning nor the outcome is discussed by Dewey—the first through neglect, the 
second through modesty—Dewey is concerned only with how to think, rather 
than what to think. Professor Brameld is, I believe, calling our attention to the 
fact that exclusive, or almost exclusive, attention to ways “of thinking may pre- 
vent us from noticing that there is much secure knowledge, recently acquired 
knowledge, at hand, which is of profound significance to the student. His is not 
a plea for a new authoritarianism, as it has so often been thought to be. It is a 
plea for a proper recognition of modern knowledge, as well as for modern ways 
of knowing. 


It is now possible, I think, to make some statement as to Dewey’s place in 
history. It has been said that Dewey’s thought represents “the most extensive, 
persuasive, and articulate formulation of what reflective thinking is, of the 
scientific method, and of the widespread consequences of that method for human 
affairs that has yet been accomplished.’ © | find myself in full agreement with that 
view. Yet, I think it needs some interpretation. Dew ey has meant, unless I am 
mistaken, to be interpreted as saying that this method is both a means to the good 
life and an intrinsic good in it. It ‘mediates between two states of affairs and is 
itself transformed in the process. He is to be read not as a seeker after knowledge 
or a mode of knowing merely, but as a man who seeks these things with a 
view of discovering through them and of making them a part of the spiritual 
heritage of man. It is to secure the good—to bring the ideal into the real deliber- 
ately and efficiently. At present, the occurrence of the good things of life is 
accidental and haphazard in extreme. But the possibilities inherent in the fact that 
a mode of experiencing which can be called reflective thought is, or can be, a part 
of the best and most moving of experiences are startling. It can be used to relieve 
those experiences of their haphazard character and render them stable. Further, 
the act of valuing itself becomes stable, thereby relieving values of any dogmatic 
character or arbitrary overtones. In the words used earlier in this paper, a genuine 
and stable content can be given to the most humble of virtues. T hey need no 
longer be warranted by mere piety or by arbitrary authority. 


Dewey came to intellectual maturity, as I have said, at a time when the 


HLS S. Thayer, The Logic of Pragmatism. New York: The Humanities Press, 1952. 
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transformation of mere belief into warranted belief in the physical sciences had 
become conscious of itself. He formed his views in a period when men were 
trying to place beliefs in a variety of fields on the same firm footing. He took this 
task as the task of his intellectual life. No greater misinterpretation can be made 
of what Dewey has tried to say than to interpret him as one who discounted 
the values of conviction. He, rather, has tried to free conviction from the capri- 
cious qualities notoriously associated with it. It is of significance that few of 
Dewey’s critics who labor the point that Dewey has no concern for conviction 
have ever offered to us as samples of their wares any convictions which are not 
parochial in extreme. They invariably pick up in the most obviously uncriticized 
form certain fashions in belief and accept them, offering them to us under no 
other warrant than their persuasiveness to particular social classes. The few of 
Dewey’s critics on the point who do have something significant to say are those 
who are trying to tell us that there is a body of w arranted belief that is partic- 
ularly reley ‘ant to our present problems w hich is being neglected in the schools. 
But these persons, as I, having tried to show, are criticizing a neglect in Dew ey 
and have not discovered a fatal defect in his theory. 


Dewey must be included in the great tradition of philosophers who have 
valued the creative mind—among those who have sought to make the creative 
arts much more characteristic of our culture than they now are or have ever 
been. Edman is, I think, right when he includes Dew ey, not among those philos- 
ophers who are philosophers of science merely, but rather among those who have 


sought the things of the spirit." 0 
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“Irwin Edman, “Benedetto Croce,” The Saturday Review, December 6, 1952, p. 31. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SOCIAL MOTIVES 


BY OSCAR OPPENHEIMER 


I 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY IS IN DIRE NEED of theory. In our attempts to be as scientific 
as the natural sciences we have put too much emphasis on experimentation. We 
have overlooked the fact that the natural sciences have always believed in the 
great importance of theory, and that in our days this belief has grown to the 
point that Einstein and Infeld can state: “The formulation of a problem is often 
more essential than its solution which may be merely a matter of mathematical or 
experimental skill.” 


In psychology we calla person an armchair psychologist unless he competes 
with a laboratory man who turns from experiment to experiment, and with what 
disdain we charge the term “armchair” psychologist! Yet the neglect of “arm- 
chair” theorizing has had just as devastating an effect on the work in our field 
as it would have had in any other section of science. Theory provides us with 
the framework indispensable for giving each experiment its proper place, and 
for making its meaningful interpretation possible. Sound theory would have pre- 
vented the pathetic state of anarchy in our field in which eighty | years after the 
work began we still lack the common foundations on which all of us can stand, 
and from which our work can start. Today still we do not even agree on the 
definitions of key terms like emotion, trait, ‘and motive. Theory has many ways 
of taking its revenge for being neglected. The most insidious one is found in the 
material discussed in this paper: When we do not recognize that there can be 
no scientific work without an underlying theory, and when therefore we do not 
give enough time and effort to thinking a theory through, a theory nevertheless 
will be present, only it will be ill-conceived and superficial. No notion is more 
erroneous than the one which beholds that theory results from experiments. We 
must have theory first, and secondly see how far experiments will substantiate 
or refute it. What happens when we disregard this simple rule can be strikingly 
demonstrated by a theory which I call the extreme environmentalist theory of 
motivation, a theory which is very popular today. I am going to compare this 
theory with my own, and I have selected Sherif’s presentation as it is one of the 
better ones. 


II 


Sherif has a clear understanding of the importance of motivation, and his 
definition is as simple as it is adequate: “Motive is a generic term to cover all 
kinds of goal directed behavior” (page 11). He begins with the discussion of 
biogenic motives. “These motives originate . . . in the organic needs of the body” 
(page 12). He considers that they are the only basic motives because they meet 





OSCAR OPPENHEIMER is a Professor in the Department of Psychology and Education at 
Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. His paper analytically dis- 
plays the necessity for an underlying theory in scientific work. 
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the minimum criteria for basic motives which are universality and being unlearned 
(page 23). Comparing with them a second type of motives called sociogenic, he 
states that these sociogenic motives are not basic because all of them are learned, 
although some of them may be universal. Sherif’s theory hinges on his understand- 
ing of the term Jearning in the field of motivation. He uses the term interchange- 
ably with the term acquired, and states that “these motives are acquired in the 
course of the genetic development of the individual. Since at least most of these 
acquired motives are learned in connection with interpersonal relationships or with 
established social values or norms and institutions they are sociogenic motives” 

(page 12). We all agree with the author as to the great significance of all the 
social factors he mentions for motivational experience. Not only do difficulties 
arise but also far- going disagreements when we try to determine the exact place 
which the social factors hold. As essential as agreement on the general import- 
ance of these factors in motivational experience is, pictures of motivation will 
differ widely if the exact role is seen differently. The vague way in which on 
starts out formulating this role by saying that social motives are acquired “ 
connection with” these factors would permit several very different i isiesanatiien 
When he continues he states more precisely that they “are shaped by the par- 
ticular values and practices of a particular society’ (page 23). He does not say 
that they are caused by society, only shaped, and the term “shaped” could 
suggest that something is there before it is shaped. This possibility, however, is 
excluded when he adds that social motives are not innate. Therefore in spite of 
the use of ambigious terms in part of his theory, there is no doubt as to Sherif’s 
extreme environmentalist view which leaves no room for the individual himself 
to influence the shaping of his motives. The individual is nothing more than the 
receiver and container of the influences coming from outside. In this regard even 
Freud does not meet Sherif’s radical taste: Freud’s contention that sociogenic 
motives are based solely on biogenic motives is “an utter denial of the stubborn 
fact of emergencies in group interaction” (page 37). 


Sherif’s one-sidedness is surprising and confusing because in a number of 
places he touches upon the role which the individual plays, but unfortunately as 
soon as he has touched upon it he makes the role as innocuous and inconsequential 
as possible. The following quotation is an outstanding illustration. “But to con- 
sider the acquisition of social values or norms by the individual solely the con- 
sequence of external coercion, or of frustration owing to the mother-father-child 
relationship, as legalistically minded writers and oxtislien psy choanalysts do, 
simply does not meet the test of dev elopmental facts. The growing child or youth 
strives actively to make the standards or norms of his group his own. He does 
his best to become a good member and to excel in his group. Becoming a good 
member and excelling necessarily mean enthusiastic incorporation of and willing 
conformity to the values of his reference group, whatever it may be in a par- 
ticular culture. Only by this active assimilation and conformity does he become 
a member in good ‘standing and acquire his relative status in ‘the group” (page 
249). This attributes great praise to the individual’s active role in dealing with 
his environment. Yet what is the significance of this role? The answer is: Not 
any significance except the docile acceptance of whatever society has to offer, 
although great eagerness may accompany the docile attitude. He does not mention 
the possibility that in the process of meeting his society the individual will select, 
reject, or change what is offered to him. A hollow concept of activity! In another 
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long discussion, he treats the ego strivings of the individual in a discussion which 
abounds in keen single observations, but again we have a discussion which is of 
no avail for finding a more vital role for the individual in influencing his own 
motives. However, ego strivings, if anything, should suggest this kind of a role. 
He contends: “Ego strivings s+ > Vay from culture to culture. They have no 
meaning except in connection with our relationship to other individuals and 
groups” (page 270). Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus! To Sherif’s 
biased eyes even the phenomenon of conscience that could better demonstrate 
man’s far-going independence from his environment than any other phenomenon, 
loses all original meaning, and becomes another evidence for the environment’s 
superiority over man. “E ‘go values, which collectively may be referred to as 
conscience, are incorporated from the prevailing values or norms of one’s group” 
(page 36). Statements like this are hard to accept when without bias we observe 
the functioning of conscience. Does not good or bad conscience tell us that in 
our preceding : action we have chosen the realization of one out of two motives, 
the one being considered higher than the other? We could not feel the pride of 
good or the shame of bad conscience unless we knew that we were free from 
outside forces in making our choice. Suggestions for realizing either of the two 
motives may have come from the environment, but the choice between them 
remains ours. 


Ill 


All three examples bring out the main defect of Sherif’s and of all kindred 
theories; namely, their blindness toward the great role which the individual him- 
self plays i in the use of his motives. In the emergence of sociogenic motives, the 
activity of the individual goes much farther than the more or “less eager accept- 
ance of the influences of the environment. The individuals deal with their environ- 
ment in a number of ways. Depending upon their degree of liking what the 
environment offers they w ‘ill accept fully or will reject fully or will accept partly 
and reject partly. Sherif gives us a crude stimulus-response theory in which the 
response—namely, the sociogenic motive—can be completely explained by the 
stimulus offered by the environment. Differing widely from this, many times the 
individual does not wait for the stimuli to come along and to affect him, but he 
looks around for stimuli to which he wants to be exposed; he chooses his friends, 
his mate, his occupation, his books, his movies, his hobbies, etc., etc. The whole 
of life could easily be interpreted as one continuous process of this type. The 
need for a sovereign attitude toward our environment, while present in all cul- 
tures, is particularly pressing in ours since our culture is bombarding us daily with 
conflicting influences making necessary a choice on our part. Robert S. Lynd 
and Karen Horney in their w ritings have given us ample illustrations for ‘this 
uncomfortable situation. The environmentalist may try to minimize the import- 
ance of the choice of the individual! by pointing at former influences of the en- 
vironment on the individual; e.g., he may stress Freud’s idea that my adult choice 
has its origin in the influences ‘of parents and of other significant persons in my 
childhood. There is no doubt about the tremendous influence of childhood en- 
vironment on us, and about the effect it still has on our adult choices. However, 
in the light of the strength of this influence, the opposite facts are the more re- 
markable; namely, that many times we discard the teachings of childhood and we 
make choices contrary to what we have been taught, and even in many instances 
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in which we adhere to childhood teachings we follow them only after examining 
them and after seeing their usefulness for our present lives. 


Man judges his environment and deals with it with the help of his basic 
motives. If the influences coming from outside are helpful in realizing his basic 
motives he will accept and use them; if they are harmful he will reject them; e.g., 
man does not become gregarious because there are many people around him who 
are gregarious and who want him to be. Man is gregarious and wants to associate 
with others, or he is not. If he is, he will make use of the invitations coming from 
outside; if he is not, in spite of all invitations, he will act as did Thoreau, and he 
will go to Walden. The theory of basic motives puts man into the center of 
his life. The nature of his experiences with society will be determined primarily 
by his basic motives, and only secondarily by society. Man becomes important 
because of the w ays in which he treats the outside influences. 


IV 


There are mainly three notions which make the acceptance of the concept 
of basic motives difficult for many. The first one can conceive of basic motives 
only as being universal. Sherif entertains this notion. Yet, there is nothing in the 
concept that would necessitate universality. There could be basic motives present 
in one and absent in the other. All that we expect from a basic motive is that it 
is not based on anything else. 


This sole feature that we attach to basic motives causes trouble for people 
who entertain the second erroneous notion. They refuse to accept any mental 
phenomenon, motive or other, that is not caused and cannot be explained by 
others. They see great danger in establishing a theory like ours because they 
believe that we are too early giving up the search for causes. In our modern 
scientific atmosphere this danger is negligible if we consider our forceful bent at 
explaining and retracing everything. “On the contrary, the opposite danger is 
formidable; namely, that in the search for causes lying farther and farther back 
one is never willing to stop. There is a theoretical possibility that in the future 
what is called basic motive may be found to be traceable to other phenomena, 
and if this should be the case, [ would abandon my theory. For the time being, 
however, I cannot find any trace of evidence for it, and theoretically it may just 
as well happen that future findings will not change the present situation. This may 
be the case not because man’s intelligence i is limited and he cannot find the causes, 
but because there are no other phenomena to which basic motives can be traced. 
This would not be surprising since somewhere, in our eternal quest for the foun- 
dations of man’s personality —foundations which explain the rest of personality 
and are not explained by it—we are bound to hit bedrock, and I am persuaded 
to think that the basic motives present this foundation. 


The third notion which clouds an adequate view of basic motives assumes 
that according to our theory motives can be neatly divided into basic motives 
and derived motives, the latter being motives based on the former; e. .g., the motive 
of gregariousness would be only basic, the motive for joining a club would be 
only derived—in this case derived from the motive of gregariousness. In order 
to realize the motive of gregariousness I would have to join a club. Nothing in 
the nature of basic motives justifies this assumption. One glance at motives in 
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action shows that many of them are both basic and derived, either in different 
situations or even in the same situation. A man may want to be with others: first, 
because he wants company, gregariousness being basic; second, because the group 
with whom he associates is so exclusive that it will heighten his social prestige, 
gregariousness as a motive being derived from the motive of social prestige. (A 
detailed discussion of the relationship between basic and derived motives is found 
in my paper entitled: “The Nature of Motivation.”) 


The role that environment plays in human action can be best demonstrated 
by showing its relationship to basic motives. It is second in importance to basic 
motives. Basic motives determine which use we would like to make of our en- 
vironment. Yet while this is true and of great importance, it does not imply, by 
any means, that the role played by environment is small. On the contrary, our 
actions will differ widely depending on the environments in which they are 
executed. Basic motives tell us which use we would like to make of our environ- 
ment; environment tells us which use we can make. 


V 


There are three specific ways in which environment appears in our actions. 
First, the choice of our derived motives depends largely on our environment. 
If I want to satisfy a basic motive of social prestige in a militaristic society I may 
choose the derived motive of wanting to become a military officer; in a pacifist 
society for the realization of the same basic motive I may want to become a 
missionary. This helps us to see how the manners differ in which a derived motive 
is related to a basic motive and to environment. There would not exist a derived 
motive like wanting to become an officer or a missionary unless there was a basic 
motive like social prestige. The existence of the derived motive depends on the 
existence of the basic motive, but the content of the derived motive depends on 
the environment. The same basic motive leads to very different derived motives 
because environments differ greatly. Basic motives, derived motives, and environ- 
ment form a coherent structure in which all three are interrelated, and each holds 
a specific and meaningful position. How far this view differs from the primitive 
throw and catch method of extreme environmentalism! 


The second function of environment deals with the realization of derived 
motives. After the content of derived motives has been determined by environ- 
ment, their realization, in turn, again depends on environment. The help or 
hindrance offered by environment will largely determine whether, e.g., I will 
become a military officer. I may find that it 1s easy or difficult or even impossible 
to reach my goal because the standards for reaching it, set up by society, are 
high or low, or competition is fierce or weak or absent. The second function of 
environment probably is of greater importance than either of the others due to 
the fact that most of our happiness depends on whether or not we can reach 
our goals, and congenial or adverse environment will or will not give us the 
opportunity to show to the world and to ourselves what we are able to do. As 
before, it is interesting to observe the close and intimate fashions in which basic 
motives and environment work together. Without basic motives environment 
could not exert its influence on derived motives because there would be no 
derived motives. Basic motives, on the other hand, want to be realized since that 
is the function of all motives, and they can be realized only by the realization 
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of their derived motives, and the realization of these in turn depends on the en- 
vironment. 


The third function of environment is to stimulate the emergence of basic 
motives. This function differs from the other two in that here environment and 
basic motives meet without the intervention of derived motives. An individual 
may not be aware of his basic motive of scientific curiosity until he enters a sec- 
tion of society in which people exhibit this motive in strength, and try to interest 
him in the same direction. All of a sudden he may discover how agreeable to him 
search for the truth is. Without having joined this part of society he may never 
have made this discov ery. This function of environment is easily open to mis- 
understanding if one assumes that the environment causes the motive which means 
that it is no longer a basic motive. How wrong such an interpretation would be 
can be seen from the fact that another individual in exactly the same environment 
would display no scientific curiosity because there is no motive of scientific 
curiosity present w hich can be aroused. The same environment would have a 
positive, congenial effect on the one and no effect whatsoever on the other. 
Environment does not cause the motive but stimulates its appearance. We can 
distinguish between potential and actual basic motives as in other fields we dis- 
tinguish between capacity and ability. 

The situation which we here encounter in one important aspect resembles a 
situation with which Sherif deals although the two situations differ in other 
regards. After having denied the “innate” nature of sociogenic motives, Sherif 
points at the “innate” nature of “the human species’ capacity for conceptual 
functioning on the highest cortical level” (page 24). A basic motive of social 
prestige would illustrate the point. The individual can have this motive only if 
he has an intellectual concept of society. Are we therefore allowed to say that 
having this concept causes the motive? This obviously would be as little justified 
as to say that environment causes the motive. In both instances we deal with 
factors which are necessary conditions for the emergence of a motive. As little 
as scientific curiosity is guaranteed in a congenial environment, as little does my 
awareness of society entail, of necessity, the emergence of a motive of social 
prestige. However, ‘the role which intelligence plays here is significant for the 
understanding of the motivational setup, ‘and it is unfortunate that Sherif tries 
to restrict its meaning unduly by stressing the fact that with the help of this 
capacity man grasps the patterns of his particular society. No matter what he 
grasps w ith his intelligence, intelligence offers an important condition for motiva- 


tion. 
VI 

The discussion of environment in motivation has prepared us for a clearer 
understanding of the crucial term “learning.” According to Sherif and to all 
other environmentalists the assumption that sociogenic motives are learned is the 
main reason that they cannot be basic. Our problem is: are we forced to abandon 
learning because we want to establish the basic nature of certain motives? We 
would be forced to do so if in all cases learning the motives in our society would 
necessitate their acceptance. Yet, even in the case of the most indiscriminating 


conformist, the case which would fit Sherif’s picture best, we could argue that 
that which underlies his uncritical learning are motives like the motives of gre- 
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gariousness or social prestige. By accepting society’s teachings we are increasing 
our chances for realizing those motives and this would be the most extreme in- 
stance and most favorable to the environmentalistic views. In all other instances 
the secondary role of learning i is even more obvious. Much that we learn from 
society we do not accept. We learn from society motives opposed to each other, 
and we cannot accept them in the w ay that society presents them to us without 
creating personal conflict. Personal conflict here is evidence of our inability to 
have our own motives result solely from learning. Secondly, where society does 
not offer conflicting motives, it offers such a div ersity that we are forced to 
choose since we lack the strength for realizing all. : 


Thirdly, the clearest counterproof for a motivational theory based on 
learning lies in the field of moral motivation. When Cantril in his The “Why” 
of Man’s Experienc e complains how alien the findings of modern psy chologists 
are to daily experience, moral motivation offers the best illustration. The phi- 
losophers, the theologians, and the students of public affairs are deeply concerned 
about the most profound and dangerous crisis taking place in the modern in- 
dividual’s moral experience, but looking into the psychology textbooks you 
will be amazed to see how little the students supposed to be closest to all human 
experience know about this vital part of it, and how much they know about the 
rat. In addition to an anti-religious bias, as morality in the past was closely con- 
nected with religion, the influence of an extreme learning theory has made 
psychologists close their eyes to the existence of the phenomenon. They cannot 
see that after we have learned all the pertinent material from our environment 
we are still plagued by the choice between the motive we consider good and the 
motive we consider evil and that, amazingly enough, even after we have once 
made the choice, when the situation recurs we have to go again through the same 
conflict, and we may come to an opposite decision although what we learned 
from our environment is, by and large, the same. The first time we may have 
learned everything about the motives that society can teach us, and yet on dif- 
ferent occasions we make opposite choices because the decisive factors determin- 
ing the choice lie within the individual himself. In any moral action the in- 
dividual’s responsibility is clearly felt; if all that was required was to learn from 
environment we could never be taught convincingly that it is our responsi- 
bility to learn thoroughly because there is nothing in learning that would sug- 
gest ‘this responsibility. The term would be meaningless. 


Vil 


The discussion of moral motivation is closely connected with the fourth 
point against an extreme learning theory, namely, the value experience in motiva- 
tion, a phenomenon neglected in modern studies on motivation. (Cantril in the 
book mentioned gives an unsatisfactory discussion of it.) In our daily living we 
constantly prefer higher to lower motives, sometimes following the higher motive, 
often following the lower and feeling badly about it. The experience is very 
pronounced in ‘moral motivation, but it is not confined to it. We may find some- 
one whose life is dedicated to the realization of motives of creative expression 
or of scientific curiosity, or someone else who is solely concerned with realizing 
motives of self-preservation or of social prestige; and the former may be proud 
of living his type of life. The latter may be, but must not be, ashamed of his. In 
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all these cases society may suggest its view as to which motives are higher or 
lower, but the salient point is that we are in a position of being able to decide 
whether to follow or to reject the suggestions. 


Sherif also discusses values in motivation, but he does not find the right 
places for them. He tells us that sociogenic motives are “learned in connection 
with . . . established social values” (page 12). How really established are social 
values? There are entire eras of human history, as e.g., our own, in which the 
established social values totter or change over vast areas of the globe, and even 
in the parts of the world where they are still comparatively solidly established, 
many social values allow different interpretations or are in a stage of transition. 
A good illustration would be the American marriage and family and their 
diverse values. Sherif’s stress on the established nature of social values is under- 
standable in the light of his general theory. If social values would not change all 
the time the individual’s task of choosing the right ones would be less urgent, and 
his submission to environment more complete. All this does not deny the fact 
that some social values, having been prevalent for a period of time, will for this 
reason exert an increased influence on the individual’s motivation. But again, on 
the basis of his own value judgment they may arouse his resistence to them as 
well as his compliance with them. 


Sherif’s belief in the significance of social values for motivation goes farther 
than emphasizing their established nature. He finds: “To be sure, people associate 
and interact primarily to secure satisfaction of their basic biogenic needs. But 
once interaction occurs and continues, there merge products (standards, values, 
or norms) which in turn acquire a reality of their own and act as real factors, 
in their own right, in the determination of individual or group behavior” (page 
38). He gives the illustration of boys joining a gang for stealing, but after they 
have become a part of the gang some may suffer depriv ation for the sake of the 
gang. The gang no longer satisfies only the motive of self- -preservation which led 
them into it. Now the gang has taken on a value for itself by w hich their actions 
are determined to the point that sometimes their initial motivation is neglected or 
frustrated. Sherif’s point is an elaboration on Gordon W. Allport’s theory of 
functional autonomy of motives, and so the criticism applying to the latter ap- 
plies to Sherif. (I have dealt with Allport’ s theory in a separate paper, entitled 
“The Functional Autonomy of Motives.”) For our understanding, everything 
depends on how far we think the influence of the emergent social valees on the 
individual reaches. Is it again a matter of just accepting what is offered, or are 
the values accepted because they correspond to motives present in the indi- 
vidual? If the second assumption is correct we should have cases in which the 
emergent social values are rejected. Indeed, we do have many cases: The con- 
scientious objector in a society which has gone to war, and in which the war 
values differ in many ways from preceding peace values, provides one case. An- 
other is found with many Germans who joined the Hitler gang for self-preserva- 
tion and soon found out how the emergent social values did not fit their own 
motivation, and were thrown into painful personal conflict. In conclusion, the 
emergence of social values has a definite significance in motivation in stimulating 
and challenging and helping to satisfy basic motiv es, but this significance will not 
be recognized ‘unless it is seen in the wider framework of the individual’s active 
dealing with his environment. 
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Going back to our discussion of learning, I wish to stress the fact that while 
learning does not completely explain sociogenic motives, its importance for the 
understanding of motivation is great, partly for the same reason that the im- 
portance of environment is great, and partly for additional reasons. Environ- 
ment is transmitted to us by learning, and all that has been said in favor of the 
material transmitted applies to the transmitting agent; it is by means of learning 
that we find out about the derived motives presented by society, about the ways 
society suggests for their realization, and about the elements in society leading to 
the arousal of basic motives. V ery significantly, however, the effects of learning 
on us are greater than the effects of our environment. When we learn about 
the derived motives and the ways of their realization suggested by our environ- 
ment, we learn at the same time to compare both with our personal equipment. 
We examine our personal equipment of intelligence, training, emotional poise, 
outward appearance, and whatever is necessary for realizing a certain deriv ed 
motive, and we decide whether we have what it takes to realize it. Here learning 
is most helpful in avoiding the wrong choices leading to failure, frustration, and 
warped personalities. On this point we can take a more adequate view of Sherif’s 
treatment of this personal equipment in motivation. He makes it responsible for 
differences among individuals in the ways they meet their environment. Ail the 
differences which we can see here would have to do with choice and use of 
derived motives, not with differences among men as to their basic motives. 


A second way in which learning transcends environment in its significance 
for motivation is of an intimate and subtle nature. When our environment pre- 
sents motives which lead to the awakening of basic motives within us, learning 
is not of a solely intellectual nature, and is not just learning about facts. Two 
boys will learn ‘about the fact that a certain setting is conducive to scientific 
curiosity. But this aspect becomes attractive to only one of them, or, to use 
Kurt Lewin’s term, takes on valence. He experiences this valence character of 
the environment only because of his potential basic motives. In turn the valence 
character of the environment starts the transformation of the potential into the 
actual. Learner and learned material are much closer together than in an ordinary 
learning situation. Therefore Plato’s intimate, gratefully loving admiration for his 
teacher Socrates! 


By giving environment and learning their places second to basic motives we 
can free our view on motivation from restrictions which were imposed upon it 
by the people who consider environment of primary importance. Basic motives 
are not confined to social motives, e.g., the motive of self-esteem, usually a basic 
motive, can be realized by derived motives coming from society, but it also can 
be realized without society or against society. A man’s self-esteem may depend 
on the quality of his achievements, as he judges them, not as society judges them. 
Motives of creative expression, of scientific curiosity, and religious motives very 
often have no bearing on society or only a negligible one. All this is surprising 
only to the person who does not see man in the center of his motivation, but sees 
society in the center and man on the fringe. 


In conclusion I would like to suggest that the extreme environmentalist 
theories of motivation are not so much the fruit of objective scientific research 
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as they are born out of the needs of their originators. I have come to believe this 
because they are perfect links in the chain of theories on the nature of man which 
have sprung up within the last hundred years. All of these theories attempt to 
make man as small and insignificant as possible. They differ in methods. Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche, Freud try to do it by reducing the colorful wealth of the 
variety of human motives to one or two dominating motives. Habit psy chologists 
make man the machine-like creature of habit. Evolutionists, by misinterpreting 
a great theory, push him down to the animal level. Behaviorists would rob him 
of the depth of his inner life. Hereditists, similarly to our extreme environ- 
mentalists, would make him nothing but the target of influences coming from 
overpowering forces outside himself. All of these theories as much as they differ 
in detailed content, have arisen due to the ever decreasing confidence of their 
originators in man. Their concerted effects can be seen in the “poor little me”’ on 
the psy choanalyst’s couch, and in the ease with which dictators in the political 
field have shaped entire nations into automata doing their biddings. “Ideas have 
wrong ideas as well as right ones, and often the consequences 


| 


consequences, ” 
are undesirable. 
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THE EXPERIMENTALIST’S CONCEPTION 
OF FREEDOM 
BY LLOYD P. WILLIAMS 


FREEDOM HAS BEEN AN OBJECT OF MAN’S SEARCH and man’s speculation for gen- 
erations. It is only natural that the complexity of the concept as ~v ell as the 
social importance of it should command the attention of the philosophers of 
experimentalism and particularly the representative par excellence of the experi- 
mental spirit, John Dewey. Although man has long been concerned with freedom, 
Dewey rejects the contention that this concern is an integral aspect of human 
nature. For him this is an obsolete view, an outgrowth of a period of time when 
men were seeking escape from the oppressive forces of the old world. Not only 
is the human nature idea inadequate, but neither the classical conception of free- 
dom, as dev eloped i in the eighteenth century liberal tradition, nor a metaphy sical 
interpret ation of freedom is sufficient for the experimentalist. A metaphy sical 
justification of freedom was rejected by Dewey simply because it raises questions 
not subject to scientific analysis. Not so obvious is the objection of the experi- 
tnentalist to the classical doctrine of freedom—freedom as absence of restraint. 
Dewey’s objection is explained in his essay “Philosophies of Freedom” 


“The real fallacy lies in the notion that individuals have such a native or original 
endowment of rights, powers and wants that all that is required on the side of 
institutions and laws is to eliminate the obstructions they offer to the “free” play 
of the natural equipment of individuals. The removal of obstructions did not have 
a liberating effect upon such individuals as were antecedently possessed of the 
means, intellectual and economic, to take advantage of the changed social condi- 
tions. But it left all others at the mercy of the new social conditions brought about 
by the freed powers of those advantageously situated. The notion that men are 
equally free to act if only the same legal arrangements apply equally to all—irre- 
spective of differences in education, in command of capital, and the control of 
the social environment which is furnished by the institution of property—is a 
pure absurdity, as facts have demonstrated.” 


Freedom is a positive idea which, when subjected to analysis, contains three 
aspects which are apparently unharmonious but w hich Dewey implies, although 
he does not specifically state, are ultimately compatible. In the first place, free- 
dom means that a situation is such that there are no “cramping or thw arting 
obstacles” which can hinder action or movement. The individual or individuals 
concerned must be not only free to act but free to act in an efficient manner. In 
the second place, the situation must contain novelties—live, vital, real options 
which may be accepted or rejected at will. And in the third place, individual 
selection—“desire and choice”—must be possible in the situation.” 


LLOYD P. WILLIAMS is Assistant Professor of Education, Obio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. In this article, the problem of freedom is treated from the experimentalist point 
of view, an approach in which the emphasis is on intelligence and cooperation. 
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This idea of choice is salient in the experimentalist’s conception of freedom, 
as Dewey makes clear in the following statement: 


“Without genuine choice, choice that when expressed in action makes things 
different from what they otherwise would be, men are but passive vehicles 
through which external forces operate.” 


To make a choice we must have preferences; we must make a selection from 
among a multiplicity of alternative preferences. The making of a choice, the 
selection of an alternative preference, is an outcome of the inherent conflicts in 
the process of evaluation. Genuine choice is not made on the basis of a preferen- 
tial pre-conception.* Given a situation in which a choice can be made among 
several alternatives, preferences, then a situation exists in which freedom is a 
potentiality. But before it can become an actuality, intelligence, foresight, “in- 
sight” must be utilized. Developing this basic idea in 1929, Dewey said: 
“Preferential activities characterize every individual as individual or unique. In 
themselves these are differential in a de facto sense. They become true choices 
under the direction of insight. Knowledge, instead of revealing a world in which 
preference is an illusion and does not count or make a difference, puts in our 
possession the instrumentality by means of which preference may be an intelligent 
or intentional factor in constructing a future by wary and prepared action. Knowl- 
edge of special conditions and relations is instrumental to the action which is in 
turn an instrument of production of situations having qualities of added signifi- 
cance and order. To be capable of such action is to be free.” 


Freedom is not only related to choice and to intelligence, but is likewise 
related to purpose as well. In addition to other characteristics, the individual who 
is free is the one who is capable of the self-formulation of purposes and who can 
then bring these purposes to fruition. He is not only capable of intelligent selec- 
tion among preferences, but uses intelligence to construct his own purposes, and 
further, uses intelligence to assist in the execution of these purposes. Dewey states 
the idea clearly: 

“It is, then a sound instinct which identifies freedom with power to frame pur- 
poses and to execute or carry into effect purposes so framed. Such freedom is in 
turn identical with self-control; for the formation of purposes and organization of 
means to execute them are the work of intelligence. Plato once defined a slave as 
the person who executes the purposes of another, and, as has just been said, a 
person is also a slave who is enslaved to his own blind desires.” 


But it is not to be assumed that the achievement of freedom through the forma- 
tion and execution of purposes is an easy matter. Quite the contrary, for the 
intelligent construction of purposes is an elaborate undertaking. The logical steps 
involved in the construction of purposes are precisely analyzed by Dewey in 
Experience and Education. 


At the root of the experimentalist’s conception of freedom is the concept of 
discipline, a fact the critics of the educational philosophy of experimentalism have 
frequently ignored. Specifically, it is impossible to talk about the ability to 
formulate and carry out purpose independent of discipline, which of course, does 
not mean discipline in an authoritarian sense, but rather discipline which is the 
self-discipline of trained scientific habits. Discipline in this sense must preface 
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any tenable conception of freedom; discipline in this sense must preface any 
behavior which is genuinely free. To conceive discipline in other terms is to 
vitiate its power while simultaneously restricting the possible areas of both social 
and intellectual interaction. Real discipline leads necessarily to sound habits of 
evaluation.” But freedom is not only a matter of self-discipline in scientific habits 
of mind; not only a matter of choice based upon insight; not only a matter of 
the intelligent framing and execution of purposes; freedom is in some respects 
synonymous with intelligence. For example: 


“The only freedom that is of enduring importance is freedom of intelligence, 
that is to say, freedom of observation and judgment exercised in behalf of purposes 
that are intrinsically worth while. The commonest mistake made about freedom is, 

I think, to identify it with freedom of movement, or with the external or physical 
side of activity.” 
That this idea was uppermost in Dewey’s thinking is indicated by the fact that 
he made two other explicit references to it—once in How We Think® and again 
in Democracy and Education. 


Professor Boyd Bode, in interpreting Dewey’s conception of freedom, like- 
wise emphasizes the inte!lectual factor. Denying the judgments of certain educa- 
tors, who hold that freedom is “release from restrictions or controls,” Bode points 
out that it is through intelligence, through its deliberate application, that freedom 
is to be achieved. Properly, argues Bode, we move through intelligence to free- 
dom, not from freedom to intelligence. In the cogent phrase of Bode: 


“According to Dewey, freedom is achieved through the exercise of intelligence, 
whereas the less discriminating of his disciples understand him to mean that in- 
telligence is achieved through the exercise of freedom.” 


This emphasis upon intelligence as the avenue to freedom is not to be construed 
as a denial in the philosophy of Dewey that there is no place whatsoever for 
“compulsion or prescription.” Bode’s interpretation is categorical at this point: 
“Any device is justified if it actually promotes thinking.”** Although this state- 
ment seems subject to debate or re-interpretation, it nevertheless serves the 
function of providing an unequivocal picture of Bode’s explanation of the role 
of prescription in Dewey’s conception of freedom. 


Even though freedom is mental in its ultimate nature, we must not make the 
mistake of assuming its acquisition is an easy matter. Rather, the contrary is the 
case. Freedom is not of such a nature that it can be given to men by some ex- 
ternal agency. Neither the monarch of old nor the dictator of today has been 
able or is able to make a gratuitous grant of freedom to his subjects. It is possible 
for him to alleviate oppressive conditions, to meliorate the economic structure, to 
provide greater security, and to loosen the social situation; but freedom itself 
must come as the result of overt action on the part of individuals themselves. 
They must “participate in winning it,” for then and only then is it freedom in the 
meaningful sense of the word, freedom rather than illusion of freedom. 


Tue Sociat Basis oF FREEDOM 


Freedom is a moral concept, and moral conceptions comprise a fundamental 
category in the thinking of the experimentalist. The full extent to which the 
experimentalist places emphasis upon moral conceptions, quite in contrast to some 
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anti-democratic groups today, and quite in contrast to what certain critics of 
experimentalism say of it on this score, was indicated by Dewey and Tufts in the 
Ethics: 

“Men live together naturally and inevitably in society; in companionship and 
competition; in relations of co-operation and subordination. These relations are 
expressed in demands, claims, expectations. One person has the conviction that ful- 
fillment of his demands by others is his right; to these others it comes as an obli- 
gation, something owed, due, to those who assert the claim. Out of the interplay 
of these claims and obligations there arises the general concept of Law, Duty, 
Moral Authority, or Right . . . . The fundamental conceptions of morals are, 
therefore, neither arbitrary nor artificial. They are not imposed upon human 
nature from without but develop out of its own operations and needs. Particular 
aspects of morals are transient; they are often, in their actual manifestation, defec- 
tive and perverted. But the framework of moral conceptions is as permanent as 
human life itself.” 


In addition to holding that the framework of moral conceptions is perma- 
nent, in spite of the changes which may take place in the forms of morality, the 
experimentalist believes in the social basis and origin of morality. Negatively 
this means that moral ideas must not be viewed as transcendental or compart- 
mental.’* And even though the historical origins of our moral ideals are not 
always ascertainable, it seems clear to the experimentalist that moral conceptions 
are a direct outgrowth of social conditions; i.e., an outgrowth of people in inter- 
action. Dew ey and Tufts assert the social nature of moral conceptions in unmis- 
takable terms: “Moral conceptions and processes grow naturally out of the very 
conditions of human life.'’ Since moral conceptions are social in origin and 
nature, and since freedom is a moral concept, it follows that freedom 1s social 
in origin and significance. And it is in the process of social interaction that 
grow th becomes a possibility, and hence freedom, for freedom itself is achieved 
through growth. For the experimentalist it is of paramount importance to keep 
the avenues for growth open as well as to remain alert to the possibilities of 
growth. This is necessary to achieve, retain, and enhance freedom." 


The idea of growth suggests its antithesis fixity, and the idea of fixity 1s 
analyzed with unambiguous frankness by Dewey. Fixed ends delimit growth. 
This delimitation is precisely that which makes the spirit in which one holds 
ends so important. Ends conceived as working-goals, tentatively held, are neces- 
sary to provide direction to growth, and hence, direction to increasing under- 
standing and control of the self and of the environment which leads to freedom. 
But if these ends are set up as ultimate or final, if they are held to be valid 
a priori, then necessarily a fixed point is set up, one beyond which there can be 
no growth. As Dewey and Tufts state the proposition: “ . the end is growth 
itself..7 To conceive man and society as fixed, completed, 1 mature, or otherwise 
not subject to the evolutionary processes, is another way of conceiving freedom 
as an illusion. A static and undy namic universe would be the death of freedom; 
indeed, such a universe would have rendered impossible the emergence of the 
concept of freedom. To suggest the importance of growth but at the same time 
to insist on the fixed nature of society is a contradiction in terms. Society grows 
as the individual grows; to limit one is simultaneously to limit the other. 


The strength of society is founded in the individuals who make it up; the 
enrichment of society is measured in the degree and extent to which experimenta- 
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tion is permitted to go beyond the normally accepted limits prescribed by cus- 
tom. Freedom for experimentation is necessary, therefore, if society is to achieve 
a secure and stable base. Few social scientists have been as sensitive as Dew ey to 
the period of temporary confusion which ensues when individuals exercise a 
more than customary degree of liberty for social experimentation. But this period 
of disturbance is necessary if abilities and capacities are to find themselves, and 
if people are to mature.’* Thus experimentation, sometimes even experimentation 
which seems futile, is necessary to foster the understanding which provides con- 
trol. This is simply another way of saying that when intelligence is operative 
freedom is an actuality. 


PoLiTICAL AND ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


There have been and still are men who contend that the essence of freedom 
lies in protection from over-bearing political institutions and laws. They seem to 
suggest that all things will be added unto men if ever-expansive governmental 
restraints can be effectively checked, or even more desirable, permanently re- 
moved. Dewey holds this ‘attitude to be one of our manifold inheritances of 
dubious value. The individual who maintains this attitude, is, albeit unknowingly, 
formulating his social philosophy on the basis of a desire to perpetuate his per- 
sonal prerogatives at the expense of the fundamental liberties of others, or sug- 
gests Dewey, is under the influence of a metaphysical conception of free will. 
Such an influence leads to emphasis upon freedom in general, divorced from 
freedom in particular; and it tends as well to separate the political from the 
economic, the legal from the social, and to focus thinking upon the philosophical 

nature of freedom rather than upon the social scene w here the particular prob- 
lems relative to freedom demand attention.?® 


Political freedom, the right to full and unhampered participation in the 
political processes of government, is a necessary requisite for the achievement 
of a genuine freedom. From the perspective of the experimentalist, men are con- 
sidered at least potentially capable of self-government, even if to date such 
attempts at self-government suggest evidence to the contrary. To say that men 
are politically free means that they must have the opportunity for selection and 
choice, and the opportunity to pass judgment in an orderly fashion upon the 
socially significant issues of the times. The extent to which the number of can- 
didates for office is arbitrarily limited, and the extent to which citizens are 
denied the opportunity for public consideration of meaningful issues or the 
opportunity to record their judgments on these issues, measures the extent to 
which a democratic spirit fails to pervade a given state or community. Both 
experimentalism and democracy imply the possibility of political self- direction; 
the degree to which a people are self-directing is one important criterion of the 
degree to which they have achieved freedom. 


The full extent of the difficulty in achieving and maintaining political free- 
dom is indicated by John Dewey’s incisive criticism of the obstacles which must 
be surmounted by people interested in self- -government. Writing on this prob- 
lem in 1938, Dew ey observed: 

“We have had, without formulating it, a conception of democracy as something 


static, as something that is like an inheritance that can be bequeathed, a kind of 
lump sum that we could live off and upon. The crisis that we have undergone will 
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turn out, I think, to be worth while if we have learned through it that every gen- 
eration has to accomplish democracy over again for itself; that its very nature, its 
essence, is something that cannot be handed on from one person or one generation 
to another, but has to be worked out in terms of needs, problems and conditions 
of the social life of which, as the years go by, we are a part, a social life that is 
changing with extreme rapidity from year to year.” 


Later, in 1944, Dewey brought this idea to a focus when he pointed out un- 
equivocally that democracy is probably the most difficult and complex way of 
life open to men.”? The problem is not only one of achieving democratic free- 
dom, but one of maximizing freedom. And the maximization of freedom—the 
moral ideal of democracy—involves a difficult reconciliation, a harmonization of 
two points of view that have as often as not worked against each other—individual 
liberty and the promotion of the greatest good for the greatest number. Un- 
fortunately there is no way in which these two terms can be spontaneously 
balanced in practice. Although democracy does not demand an absolute equation 
between them, it does demand an equitable adjustment; i.e., it demands that there 
shall be as much of each as is consonant with the good of society. Tracing out 
the ramifications of this involved relationship, Dewey noted that a genuinely free 
society is not only one in which individuals share in the control of the direction 
of affairs but that they must do this through law and government which places 
maximum emphasis upon co-operation 1 rather than coercion, free democratic 
authority rather than authority imposed from above.?? With such practical and 
illuminating insights available it is regrettable that the experimentalist’s idea of 
freedom is not more widely understood. This failure to understand accounts in 
part for the unhappy fact ‘of contemporary social reality that those individuals 
with the greatest ability and the most favorable opportunities tend to make the 
most of their situation and to rise in power and prestige, thereby creating even 
greater opportunities for themselves and their class. And, conversely, those in- 
dividuals who have less in the w ay of opportunity and ability tend to descend or, 
at best, to remain stationary. It is lamentable that those who have power tend to 
increase that power and w ith it their own personal freedom, which is more often 
than not at the expense, economic and otherwise, of less forceful or more social- 


ized individuals. 


Equally important in a discussion of freedom, and receiving considerable 
space in the writings of Dewey, is the problem of economics—the relation be- 
tween economic processes, or capitalism, and freedom. He sees the United States, 
and all capitalistic countries for that matter, in difficulties. The abusive machina- 
tions of some capitalistic enterprisers have ‘neue control of the technological 
advancements, which scientists and the scientific method have given to man, and 
turned them to their own purposes, irrespective of the antisocial consequences 
which might ensue. Writing pointedly, Dewey stated his thesis: 


“To speak boldly, it is a plain falsehood that the advances which the defenders 
of the existing regime point to as justification for its continuance are due to mere 
individualistic initiative and enterprise. Individualistic initiative and enterprise have 
sequestered and appropriated the fruits of collective co-operative intelligence. 
This they have done alone. But without the aid and support of organized intelli- 
gence they would have been impotent—perhaps even in those activities in w hich 
they have shown themselves to be socially more powerfu 
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This line of criticism is continued in at least two places. First, in an incisive 
passage in Democracy and Education** Dewey points out that currently under 
capitalism human freedom is still restricted—restricted because the economic role 
that is play ed by many is one fixed by pure chance and circumstance. Wishes, 
hopes, aspirations, and talents do not necessarily find ris roe for expression 
or for service in an artificially structured regime. Not only is freedom limited for 
those who must work out their destinies in an economically subservient fashion, 
but the dominant group limits itself as well. It does so by bringing a limited 
rather than an expansive intelligence to bear upon economic problems and possi- 
bilities. Perhaps most seriously such a narrow use of intelligence is corrupting by 
virtue of its denial that men are ends in themselves. No man is free who uses or 
is used by another as a means. A second vigorous criticism further indicating 
Dewey’s ‘dissatisfaction with existing economic arrangements is found in his 
vigorous condemnation of the view harmonizing ‘ ‘capitalism” with “democracy.’ 
He saw this as a pure fiction: 


“The idea of a pre-established harmony between the existing so-called capitalis- 
tic regime and democracy is as absurd a piece of metaphysical speculation as 
human history has ever evolved.” 


Although Dewey’s points are well taken, this particular aspect of the problem 
of freedom—that of separating economic myth from economic reality—has per- 
haps been best analyzed by the experimentally oriented institutional economists, 
particularly Thorstein Veblen and C. E. Ayres. 


Tue RELATIVE CHARACTER OF FREEDOM 


We love freedom, yet we have it only in a relative degree. And although it 
must always be relative, the direction in which we move should be one charac- 
terized by increasing not decreasing freedom. Many peoples have lost freedom, 
and the people of the United States, after a century and a half of imaginative 
experimentation with the problems of government and social organization, stand 
in a fair way to lose much if in fact not all of the freedom they possess. It can 
be lost in the holocaust of war; it also can be lost by distrust of our principles 
and institutions. Whereas the former threat is in a sense beyond our control, the 
latter threat is literally in our laps. It can be met if we understand that the in- 
dividual, the free individual, is the focal point and justification of our institu- 
tions—social, political, and educational. But no such focus is possible unless 
intelligence, intelligence unemcumbered by the mythologies of an inevitable 
national destiny or a natural right to freedom, can have free play in the prob- 
lematic matrix of contemporary life. We have no divine right to freedom. We 
have only the moral obligation to solve the moral problem: how can we con- 
tinuously enhance freedom and secure that freedom for more men? 0 
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A WAY OUT OF 
EDUCATIONAL CONFUSION 


BY HUGH C. BLACK 


MODERN THEORIES OF EDUCATION give conflicting accounts of the nature of educa- 
tion' and thereby originate in the minds of students and practitioners of education 
confusion and indecision with regard to their field of thought and of practice. 
Current theories, such as Traditionalism and Progressivism, give only partial 
accounts of education, emphasizing exclusively either education as the trans- 
mission of the social heritage or education as individual development. More 
tenable theories, such as Morrison’s learning- product theory and Dewey’s 
learning-process theory, give a varying degree of emphasis to these aspects ‘of 
education and to two additional aspects: education as a product and education 
as a process. Students and practitioners of education are thus in a state of con- 
fusion and indecision as to which of these alternative accounts to follow. Which 
point of view is the right one? Which is the most adequate account of the 
nature of education? What is the nature of education really? These questio ns 
arising from the confusion and conflict in educational theory “demand an answer. 


This paper suggests that there is a way out of educational confusion. One 
solution to the conflict in educational theory is that of recognizing that education 
has at least four main aspects, all of which have a definite connection and relation. 
These basic aspects of education are as follows: the transmission of the social 
heritage, individual development, the product of education, and the process of 
education. Previous theories of education present “either-or” points of view, 
emphasizing either one or another of these aspects of education. The more 
tenable of recent theories, by statement and implication, take into account all 
four aspects; but they fail to show clearly the connection and relationship in- 
volved. Educational confusion may be dispelled by adopting a “both-and” 
point of view, a broader, more inclusive statement which takes into account all 
Sass aspects and shows clearly the relationship of these aspects one to another 
and to the broader whole which is education. There is, consequently, a need 
for a broader, more inclusive definition of education. 


What is education? How may education be defined so as to do justice to its 
complexity and its manifold nature? It is proposed that education is the cultiva- 
tion of life at its higher levels. But this definition in itself is not enough to dispel 
the cloud of confusion hanging over the field of education. The definition must 
be clarified and amplified. 





HUGH C. BLACK is Assistant Professor of Philosophy and Education, The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas and President of the Southwestern Philosophy of Education Society. This 
is the first of a series of two articles. It proposes a way out of educational confusion in regard 
to the general meaning of education and the relations which obtain among its major aspects. 


See Hugh C. Black, “Confusion and Conflict in Educational Theory: An Analysis,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, XXX (November, 1952), 153-160. 
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Man is capable of a high order of living, personally, intellectually, morally 
and ethically, and aesthetically. In order to understand the meaning of “life at 
its higher levels,” attention must be given to each phase of man’s higher life. 


Tue MEANING oF Lire AT 1Ts HIGHER LEVELS 


Life at its higher levels means the kind of life which is manifested in personal 
behavior rather than organic behavior. Man has the choice of existing at the 
level of reflex, physical tropism, impulse, and conditioned response, all forms of 
organic behavior; or of living the kind of life which is guided by learnings, by 
intelligence or reason, by ideals or volitions. Personal behavior based on the 
latter is of a higher order than organic behavior because it is marked by the 
largest integration of the factors of experience. Since, moreover, this makes 
possible communication of shared purposes, it is the condition of the shared life 
and of maximum control over nature. Since life at this level is thus enhanced, 
strengthened, and enriched, it is better and more desirable than life lived solely 
at the organic level. The business of education is to raise as many individuals as 
possible from the lower existence of organic behavior to the higher level of 
living manifested in and made possible by personal behavior. 


Cultivation of life at its higher levels means, in another of its aspects, the 
cultivation of intelligence, reason, and reflective thought. The higher intellectual 
life is the life in which experience has meaning and which affords power of con- 
trol over subsequent experiences. This is the life of reflective thought which, 
according to Dewey, occurs when the active human organism intentionally dis- 
covers specific connections between what it does and the consequences which 
result so that there is continuity. When the occurrence is understood and mean- 
ing is acquired, then the individual can act with foresight. He can intend con- 
sequences. He can, without committing himself to overt action, hold in mind 
alternative courses of action, weigh the consequences of such action, and then 
reach a decision as to his proper course. Intelligent behavior is of a higher order 
than either routine behavior, in which things continue as in the past, or capricious 
behavior, in which the present action is what the individual likes at the moment. 
In both of the latter there is no acceptance of responsibility for the future con- 
sequences of present action. In intelligent behavior, however, there is an accept- 
ance of such responsibility. Life at its higher levels is a life of responsibility and 
of intelligence, and the task of education is to enable as many individuals as 
possible to reach this higher level of life. 


A further insight into man’s higher intellectual life is given by Judd in 
these words: 


There is an uninterrupted series of steps leading up from the experiences which 
are externally conditioned, simple, and immature to the experiences which are 
higher because they emphasize systematically relations, abstractions, and broad 
generalizations. It is to the advantage of society that all individuals be stimulated 
to climb these steps as rapidly and as far as possible. The acceptance of this view 
means that the major task of the schools is to attempt to teach all individuals to 
make comparisons and draw contrasts, to look for explanations which will bring 
together ideas, to apply the systematic modes of thinking which the race has 
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evolved, and to express clearly in language the relations between events and be- 
tween facts.’ 


Thus it is that intelligence is one of the higher levels of life which education 
must cultivate. 


Life at its higher levels, however, is not exclusively a matter of scientific in- 
sights, of understandings, of problem-solving, and of instrumentalism. Neither is 
it entirely the austere, practical affair that the New England Puritan believed it 
to be. Life is these things, but it is also much more. Life is to be experienced 
deeply, joyously, richly, beautifully. Life at its higher levels is not only intelligent 
and rational, but it is also cultural, emotional, moral, and aesthetic. This life, too, 
must be cultivated. This, too, is education. Education consists not only in those 
experiences which are useful and instrumental! but also in those experiences which 
are enjoyable and appreciated for their own sake. Life includes a sun which may 
be useful in heating houses, but it also includes a sun which means a beautiful 
sunrise or sunset. 


Hence it may be said, with Morrison, that education should generate within 
the individual Intelligence, Conscience, and Taste. Education should generate not 
only abilities and attitudes of understanding but also attitudes of appreciation. 
With respect to these aspects of personality and these higher levels of life, edu- 

cation is concerned with the development in the individual of ideals and principles 
which command the individual’s intelligent devotion. This higher level of life is 
described by a contemporary philosopher i in these words: 


Practical wisdom requires clear perception of guiding ideals. Unless we know 
our ideal aim we cannot take the first step rightly, any more than we can draw 
a straight line from any point until we know our objective. And more important 
still in practice, that straight line will not be the right line until we are assured 
that it is the line we ought to draw, leading to the right and true end. We 
may know most expertly how to get or how to avoid certain results. But the 
crucial question still remains: Are these things and results really worth getting, 
or are they to be dismissed or avoided? This view of life, the ethical view, 
is that of an actively integrated consciousness. The ideals or principles which 
command a man’s intelligent devotion are expressions of his own deepest mean- 
ing. We rightly say that he is identified with them. From thoughtless impulsiveness 
and instability of judgment and will, to the critical insight and steady resolution 
of a mature conscience, moral progress is marked by progressive achievement of 
integrity and harmony in our outlook on life.’ 


The last sentence of this quotation denotes the meaning of the proposed defini- 
tion of education in its ethical and philosophical aspect. Education must raise the 
individual to the higher level of mature conscience. It must also raise the individ- 
ual to the higher level of discriminating taste. 


Education may be defined, then, as the conscious, deliberate cultivation of 
life at its higher levels on the part of immature members of society under the 
direction of mature and expert teachers. It is the process w hich results in the 
dev elopment of integrated personality in the individual. It thereby affords the 
individual the opportunity of achievi ing the greatest happiness and of contributing 
the maximum to society. It results in individuals who cultivate life at its higher 


_ “Charles H. Judd, Education as Cultivation of the Higher Mental Processes, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1936, p. 193. 
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levels—who live as human beings: as persons whose behavior is personal rather 
than organic; as persons who have a command of language, of symbolic learnings, 
of cultural learnings; as persons whose conduct is guided by intelligence and 
reason, whose actions have meaning and make manifest insight, foresight, intended 
consequences, and responsibility, and whose experiences are organized into ever- 
expanding wholes; as persons who are guided by ethical ideals and principles to 
which they attach intelligent devotion; and as persons w ho experience life deeply, 
joyously, richly, beautifully. This is education. This is cultivation of life at its 


higher levels. 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE MAIN Aspects oF EDUCATION 


Such a broad definition of education should dissipate the cloud of confusion 
hovering over students and practitioners of education. For this definition allows 
them to assume a “both-and” rather than an “either-or”’ point of view and to 
see education steadily and as a whole. It should enable them to see that education 
has at least the four main aspects previously mentioned and to see their relation- 
ship one to another and to the broader whole which is education. These relation- 
ships must now be set forth lest they remain unperceived. 


The transmission of the social heritage is one aspect of education, and it is 
related to the product of education, another aspect. An understanding of the 
meaning of the social heritage and of personality as the product of education is 
prerequisite to an understanding of this relationship. 


Wherein lies the higher life of man? It lies in the social heritage, in culture, 
in the accumulated social learnings of the race. The intellectual achievement of 
5th century Greece, the institutional and organizational genius of the Romans, 
the ideals of the fruitful life both for the individual and for society set forth by 
Jesus of Nazareth, the return to the humanistic way of life during the Renais- 
sance, the insights of the Reformation, and the laws and principles: set forth by 
science—all bear witness to the higher life of man. In the evolution of society 
there have appeared penetrating insights into that art by which men live together 
in mutual relationships called Civilization. Know ledge that two plus two ‘equals 
four, honesty in all dealings, fidelity to promises, the rights and duties connected 
with ow ning property, traffic lights by which green means go and red means 
stop, altruism—these are only a few of the insights which have been learned by 
the race and which are necessary for Civilization and the higher life of man. This 
social heritage represents the higher attainments of the race; the social heritage is 
life at its higher levels. It is not something absolutely fixed, permanent, immutable; 
for it changes as individuals acquire new insights, attitudes, appreciations, and 
abilities which gradually become accepted by many and become accretions to 
the folkways, customs, mores, and institutions. Neither is the social heritage 
something transitory, extremely variable, precarious, and uncertain. Rather the 
rate of change of the social heritage is so slow and rhythmic that the social 
heritage approaches stability. For example, lying and cheating are as reprehensible 
today as centuries ago and probably will be for centuries to come. Being rela- 
tively stable, the social heritage constitutes the structure of Civilization and 
serves advantageously in dealing with the more transitory and irregular happen- 
ings of men living together in mutual relationships. The social heritage, then, 
is the learnings w hich the race in its higher development has found to contribute 
to the higher and better life of men in society. 
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Wherein lies the product of education? It lies in personality, for right 
personality is the product of education. We may say, with Morrison, that per- 
sonality is to the individual what Civilization is to society. Just as Civilization 
has a structure, so has personality a structure. According to Morrison, the struc- 
ture of personality consists in the volitional and sy mbolic learnings (language, 
graphic representation, and mathematics), those of tastes and ideals which are 
products of appreciation, and the intelligent learnings which arise out of insights 
mainly in the field of the sciences. Once established, these structural learnings 
determine and make possible the acquisition of many individual or minor learn- 
ings. Each learning mastered by the pupil results in a product, a new attitude of 
understanding or appreciation, a new ability, or a skill, which is expressed as an 
integrated component of personality. The concern of education, consequently, i 
that of building the structure of right personality in the individual. In Raidiaide s 
words: 


In building the structure of normal, civilized personality, parents and schools 
bend the twig [‘as the twig is bent, so will the tree be inclined’] and do what 
they can in this still incomplete world to guarantee that the learnings which ac- 
cumulate in later life will be likely to be those which contribute to sanity, in- 
telligence, refinement, righteousness." 


Personality, then, is the product of education, and personality 1 is what an individ- 
ual is or has become as a result of what he has learned. 


Both the social heritage and personality as the product of education are 
essential aspects of education. The social heritage must be transmitted to the 
younger generation by the older generation. In order for life and society to 
exist and to fix the direction of the change of the social heritage toward higher 
and higher levels, education must fulfill this function. Education must also pro- 
duce as its product individuals with right personalities who are capable of direct- 
ing their own further development and who consciously cultivate life at its 
higher levels, achieving the maximum of happiness and contributing the maximum 
to society. 


The connection between the social heritage and personality is simply this. 
The social heritage constitutes the subject-matter of education, the learnings 
which the pupil must acquire as integrated components of his personality. The 
social heritage, the structure of Civilization (the art of living together), con- 
stitutes the resources for the development in the individual of a personal structure 
which enables him to live best and to cultivate life at its higher levels. The 
individual may be said to have an education in the degree in which he has at- 
tained a personal structure corresponding to the structure of Civilization. This 
does not mean that each individual must himself acquire all the learnings of 
the race. Such individual achievement is obviously impossible. But the learnings 
of the race do constitute the resources from which the expert teacher selects the 
specific learnings needed by a particular pupil with particular needs and capaci- 
ties. Neither does this statement mean that the individual must attain complete 
Civilization. It does mean that education should produce the mature individual 
with integrated personality who is capable of directing and guiding his own 
further dev elopment and who is capable of continued cultivation of life at its 





‘Henry C. Morrison, Basic Principles in Education, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1934, p. 331. 
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higher levels—the higher levels of life continuing to expand as his personality 
expands. Thus, w hile the individual may never attain complete Civilization, he 
is continually cultivating it. 

Now that the relation between the social heritage and the product of edu- 
cation has been stated, the relation of the conception of education as individual 
development to the process of education and their relation to the other aspects 
must be considered. Individual dev elopment is the way in which the social her- 
itage is transmitted to the younger generation by the older generation. Individual 
dev elopment is the method and process w hich produces right personality as the 
product of education. Transmission of the social heritage is not a direct handing 
of information to the young; it is not exclusively a matter of telling and being told. 
The pupil himself must learn. No one else can do it for him; it is a matter of his 
own individual development. He learns from experience, from his own activities. 
This does not mean that the pupil’s learning must be limited to a physical activity 
basis, to an exclusive dependence upon motor activity and physical occupation 
with things—the error of some extremists. The pupil’s dependence upon this kind 
of learning i is relative to his capacity for higher levels of thought, to his age and 
stage of dev elopment, and to the type of learning i involved. While activity is the 
fundamental characteristic of life and the source of experience, thinking, and 
knowledge, the human individual is capable of learning at levels higher than 
doing, mere physical activity, and physical occupation with things. He is capable 
of abstract, conceptual, and imaginative thought, of high ideals and principles, 
and of discriminating taste. Man is capable of experiencing life at its higher levels 
of Intelligence, Conscience, and Taste. It is through such experiences that he 
learns and becomes the right kind of person. 


What is the nature of the process of education? What is the general method 
of education? The process or method of education is a matter of re-creation 
(when viewed from the standpoint of the pupil) or of re-discovery (when 
viewed from the standpoint of the teacher or of the race). It is the process 
whereby the pupil recreates for himself the idea, principle, generalization, atti- 
tude, appreciation, or ability selected by the expert teacher from the social 
heritage as needed by the pupil and as suitable to his capacity to learn. The 
teacher guides him through the particular assimilative material, the particular 
situation or environment, especially selected or designed by the teacher as most 
likely to generate effectively and expenditiously within him the learning. This is 
the process and general method of education. 


The learning- product is what comes out of this experience—the attitude of 
understanding or appreciation, the ability, or skill which becomes an accretion 
to his personality—to use Morrison’s terminology. His personality, the kind of 
person he has become through learning, is the product of education. The learn- 
ing-product adds meaning to his experiences, adds power of control over subse- 
quent experiences, and adds to the quality of later experiences—to use Dewey's 
terminology. 


Tue Way Ott oF EpucaATIONAL CoNFUSION 


An illustration, the learning of the meaning of traffic lights, may clarify the 
statement of a way out of educational confusion. The extreme Traditionalist 
would theorize that, being a part of the social heritage which must be trans- 
mitted to the young, little Johnny must be told about traffic lights. Accordingly, 
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Johnny would be assigned designated pages in his textbook to read, study, and 

“learn.” Upon reciting the next day in class what the textbook said, Johnny 
would receive a passing grade and would be assumed to have learned the mean- 
ing of traffic lights. Actually, Johnny would make the correct adaptive response 
of giving the night answer, but very probably he would fail to master the learn- 
ing and acquire this attitude of understanding as an integrated component of 
his per rsonality. The approach of the extreme Progressivist would be quite differ- 
ent from that of the Traditionalist. Discounting the significance of the trans- 
mission of the social heritage and believing that the pupil learns only by acting 
upon and reacting with the environment, ‘the Progressivist would leave. Johnny 
free to plan his own learning activities in the vague hope that he might possibly 
learn for himself the meaning of traffic lights. Actually, Johnny probably would 
never learn the meaning of traffic lights or would be run over in his attempt to 
learn by first-hand experience. Seeing the failure of both of these attempts to 
give Johnny an education about the meaning of traffic lights, the conscientious 
teacher is confused, to say the least. It is suggested that he may find the following 
procedure helpful in dealing with Johnny. 


Studying Johnny himself, the teacher might find that Johnny is very likely 
to become one day the driver of an automobile. He will be living in mutual 
relationships with other drivers. His actions will have consequences for others, 
and the actions of others will have consequences for Johnny. He and others will 
have responsibilities. Johnny, consequently, must understand the meaning of 
traffic lights and become the kind of person who knows that green means go and 
red means stop and who will go on green and stop on red. That traffic lights do 
have this meaning, the race has learned and has fo nd this to be a useful way in 
which people can live in mutual relationships. Tt..s is a part of the social heritage 
which the race knows and which the teacher knows. But Johnny does not know 
this. This learning must be transmitted to Johnny and become a part of his per- 
sonality. But it cannot merely be told to Johnny. Neither can the teacher leave 
it to Johnny to discover for himself. Rather the teacher must create an environ- 
ment or situation which he thinks will most likely generate effectively and ex- 
peditiously the learning within Johnny. Then the teacher guides Johnny through 
this environment, situation, or assimilative material, and Johnny re-creates or 
re-discovers the meaning of traffic lights for himself. This learning then becomes 
a part of Johnny, and he becomes the kind of person who has the right attitude 
about traffic lights. In so guiding Johnny the teacher may use many special 
methods, but they will all vary within this framework, the framework of general 
method. 


A way out of educational confusion, then, lies in adopting a “both-and” 
rather than an “either-or” viewpoint, in defining education in broad enough 
terms to take into account the many aspects of education, in seeing that trans- 
mission of the social heritage is related to the subject-matter and the product of 
education, and in seeing that education as a process is the method of education, 
the way in which the social heritage is transmitted to produce right personality. 


Education, in the final analysis, may be moral. For St. Augustine may be 
right in stating that evil consists in turning from the higher to the lower. If edu- 
cation is the cultivation of life at its higher levels, its task is that of directing life 
ns higher and higher levels—away from evil and toward the good, the higher, the 
est. 0 








A CRITICAL EVALUATION 
OF THE HARVARD REPORT’ 


BY SING-NAN FEN 
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“Democracy, however much by ensuring the right to differ it may foster differ- 
ence— particularly in a technological age which further encourages division of 
function and hence difference of outlook—y et depends equally on the binding ties 
of common standards. It probably depends more heavily on these ties than does 
any other kind of society, precisely because the divisive forces within it are so 

strong.” 

THE PROBLEM THE HARVARD REPORT put before itself is The Search for Unity. 
From the educational point of view, unity becomes a problem for various reasons: 


First of all, the growth of the school population reflects the fact that stu- 
dents come from various backgrounds and bring with them differing needs. In 
order to meet these varied needs, the schools vary their curriculums. As a result, 
students are educated diversely, without an adequate sense of unity with their 
fellow students. This is true of both high schools and colleges.* 


Secondly, owing to the impact of social change, modern youth are exposed 
to various educational influences besides that of the schools. In the face of these 
various educational influences, the schools must perform a judicial function in 
order to guide students in the right direction; otherwise the education of youth 
will be left to chance.‘ : 

Thirdly, with respect especially to college education, the headlong growth of 
the body of knowledge makes it imperative that a a comprehensive world outlook 
be considered. For this, as the Report implies, is an essential source of the unity 
of modern man. 

Where does the Report look for this unity? According to the Report, unity 
is not to be found in religion,® nor in a problem-centered program,’ nor in the 
so-called scientific spirit.* The Report is definitely sympathetic with the “great 
book” approach, although with reservations: 


In_ this 








SING-NAN FEN is on she teaching staff of North Carolina College at Durham. 
critical review of The Harvard Report he concludes that a general education must help youth 
face the problems of the present. He feels that exposure to an abstract heritage, as proposed 
by the Report, reflects a merely academic concern with the problem of general education. 


‘Harvard University, Committee on the Objectives of a General Education in a Free 
Society, General Education in a Free Society, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
*lbid., p. , 
‘Tbid., p. 32. 
‘Tbid., p. 34. 
Ibid. p. 36. 
‘Tbid., p. 39. 
‘Ibid., p. 40. 
*Ibid., p. 40. 
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“A second solution has been sought in the tradition of Western culture as 
embodied in the great writings of the European and American past. There seems 
much that is fertile in this view and we shall revert to it. But at first glance it 
appears to collide with two difficulties: first, the great disparity of taste and ability 
which exists even among college students (not to speak of high school students, to 
whom, as repeatedly said, any truly valid scheme of unity must also extend) and, 
perhaps more important, a doubt whether the spirit of innovation and change 
expressing itself in a thousand modern forms is not itself as fundamental a part of 
Western culture as the spirit of tradition.” 


The Report finally takes this position: 


“Thus the search continues and must continue for some over-all logic, some 
strong, not easily broken frame within which both college and school may fulfill 
their at once diversifying and uniting tasks. This logic must be wide enough to 
embrace the actual richness and variegation of modern life—a richness partly, if 
not wholly, reflected in the complexity of our present educational system. It must 
also be strong enough to give goal and direction to this system—something much 
less clear at present. It is evidently to be looked for in the character of American 
society, a society not wholly of the new world since it came from the old, not 
wholly given to innovation since it acknowledges certain fixed beliefs, rot even 
wholly a law unto itself since there are principles above the state. This logic must 
further embody certain intangibles of the American spirit, in particular, perhaps, 
the ideal of cooperation on the level of action irrespective of agreement on ulti- 
mates—which is to say, belief in the worth and meaning of the human spirit, how- 
ever one may understand it. Such a belief rests on that hard but very great thing, 
tolerance not from absence of standards, but through possession of them.”” 


It will, perhaps, do injustice to the Report if we charge sweepingly that it 


puts all the eggs in one basket—tradition or heritage. However, the Report does 
emphasize tradition or heritage so much that its whole educational program 
seems to be oriented from that point of view: 


“The appeal to heritage is partly to the authority, partly to the clarification of 


the past about what is important in the present . . . . In this concern for heritage 


lies a close similarity between religious education and education in the great 


classic books. Exponents of the latter have, to be sure, described it as primarily a 
process of intellectual discipline in the joint arts of word and number, the so- 
called trivium (grammar, logic, rhetoric) and quadrivium (arithmetic, astronomy, 
geometry, music). But, since the very idea of this discipline goes back to antiquity 
and since the actual books by which it is carried out are in fact the great books 
of the Western tradition, it seems fairer, without denying the disciplinary value of 
such a curriculum, to think of it as primarily a process of opening before students 
the intellectual forces that have shaped the Western mind. There is a sense in 
which education in the great books can be looked at as a secular continuation of 
the spirit of Protestantism. As early Protestantism, rejecting the authority and 
philosophy of the medieval church, placed reliance on each man’s personal reading 
of the Scriptures, so this present movement, rejecting the unique authority of the 
Scriptures, places reliance on the reading of those books which are taken to 
represent the fullest revelation of the Western mind. But be this as it may, it is 
certain that, like religious education, education in the great books is essentially an 
introduction of students to their heritage. 


711 


Ibid., p. 39. 
lbid., pp. 40-41. 
"I bid., pp. 43-44. 
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It seems that the Report moves one step further than the disciplinists. To 
the disciplinists, the study of great books is only an “intellectual” discipline. To 
ee Report, the study of great books is not only an “intellectual discipline” but 

a “practical” orientation to a definite direction. How can this be possible? How 
can the Report assure itself that the same effects will be exerted on different 
individuals by their reading of the same great books? How can the Report be 
sure that unity can be achiev ed by this procedure? Confronting widely differing 
interpretations of the so-called Western tradition, how can the Report be sure 
that students will accept the interpretations given by the Report, and enthusias- 
tically commit themselves to its direction, granting the interpretation of the 
Report is both intellectually correct and morally sound? 


This appeal to heritage is certainly not a fallacy in and of itself. As Bode 
points out, “The weakness of the Report does not lie in its appeal to tradition 
or the cultural heritage, but in the assumption that the interpretation of the 
heritage can be determined in advance.”"? And again, “The possibility is ignored 
that the heritage may be a process of grow th which must be dealt with as we go 
along, without any stultifyi ing preoccupation as to the limitation with which our 
reinterpretations must be confined.”* 


If “heritage” is to be taken as a past event qua past, then, in terms of edu- 
cation, according to Taylor: 


“Our students need to know a great deal about the structure of society in every 
age, the role of economic pressures in forming values, the role of human needs in 
determining human ends, and the history of the past in terms of its social determi- 
nants. Knowledge and values have their own natural origin. Students must be 
aware of those origins. When they become aware, the educator will not face the 
problem of asking the student to choose one set of verbal concepts from amongst 
those offered, but will ask him to penetrate to the core of these values themselves, 
and with full recognition of their origins, functions, and practical consequences, 
thus to develop his own inward allegiances to principles which he understands. If 
we cease thinking of the mind as a tabula rasa which the college must expose to a 
series of allied abstractions, such as humanism, modernism, democracy, we avoid 
Mr. Demos’ difficulty.” 


The heritage in which the Harvard Report reposes pedagogical authority 
cannot be a real authority because it is an abstracted heritage—abstracted from 


a living context. 


How the “heritage” of the Harvard Report is an abstracted heritage can be 
seen in its misinterpretation of history. According to the Report, the general 
education tradition was originated in the liberal education of Athens. Although 
liberal education was founded on the slave system, yet it is “a serious fallacy,” 
according to the Report, to “confuse accidental [the slave system] with funda- 
mental factors [liberal education] in our suspicion of the classical ideal . The 
task of modern democracy is to preserve the ancient ideal of liberal education 
and to extend it as far as possible to all the members of the community.”*® 


*B. H. Bode, “The Harvard Report,” Journal of Higher Education, January, 1946, p. 7 


*Tbid., : 
“H. Taylor, “Philosophical Aspects of the Harvard Report on Education,” Philosophy 


and Phenomenological Research, Vol. VII, No. 2, December, 1946, p- 231. 
*The Harvard Report, pp. 52-53. 
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The Harvard Report says that “the training of the slave was purely voca- 
tional, while the freeman was primarily concerned with the rights and duties of 
citizenship.”*® 


The Report seems not to realize that slaves as slaves have a general education 
in their capacity as slaves. Their own outlook as well as others’ views of them 
as responsible human beings were essentially based on their social status as slaves. 
On the other hand, the liberal education of a citizen of Athens took the form of 
a special education for a special class. It could not be general in the sense of 
universal, for its original purpose was special. 


In other words, the slaves of Athens developed a type of “general” attitude 
toward themselves as well as toward others through their social contact with 
others in their capacity as slaves, while the citizens of Athens developed another 
type of “general” attitude in their capacity as citizens. In their respective 
“special” occupations in a society their respective “general” attitudes developed. 


In the last analysis, our critical reaction to the Harvard Report’s appeal to 
abstract heritage as ‘authority is oriented from the notion that the development 
within the young of the attitudes and potentialities necessary to the continuous 
and progressive “life of a society cannot take place by direct conveyance of 
beliefs, emotions, and know ledge alone. By this we do not mean that education 
in the medium of verbal symbols is unimportant. Nor do we mean to deny that 
an appropriate historical perspective can help us to understand the present ‘better 
and consequently to achieve a better life in the world of today. We do mean, 
however, that without a dynamic social context, neither verbal education nor 
the teaching of teleological history can help much to educate students in a 
behavior pattern which is unrealistically imagined as ideal. 


II 


Che Harvard Report puts considerable emphasis, so far as the subject matter 
of education is concerned, on heritage. It is our contention that to inculcate 
heritage without due reference to its “original historical setting and without due 
reference to the present living setting would set up an educational program 
which is neither vital nor effective to meet the needs of youth in contemporary 
society. By the same mistake, the Harvard Report considers the individual mind 
as an entity isolated from its social setting. Thus, the dynamics of the formation 
of individual character within a social process seems altogether missing from the 
consideration of the authors of the Report. As a result, an artificial problem—the 
problem of balance between general and special—becomes a serious issue in the 
eyes of the authors of the Report. 


“The term, general education, . . . . is used to indicate that part of a student’s 
whole education which looks first of all to his life as a responsible human being 
and citizen; while the term, special education, indicates that part which looks to 
the student’s competence in some occupation.” 


It is certainly a fallacy, ev en for the sake of analysis, to hold that a “respon- 
sible human being and citizen” can be looked at apart from his ‘ ‘occupation.’ 


"Ibid. p- 52. 
"lbid., p. $1. 
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ye 


From a down-to-earth point of view, a man’s occupation is the medium through 
which his responsibility is chiefly located and implemented. “Occupation” is the 
seat which a man occupies as well as the occupancy of that seat. Theoretically 
and practically, therefore, there could be no better resources for study and for 
cultivation of a man’s measure in terms of responsibility than those which inhere 
in his occupation. 


The problem of balance between general and special as formulated by the 
Report does not exist.'* There was then, and there is now, a problem of balance 
in the cultural pattern. But the problem properly concerns the balance between 
different persons with special status in a group or social life, not between general 
and special categories in a vacuum. 

The statement that “specialism enhances centrifugal forces in society’** em- 
bodies neither a logical necessity nor an empirical certainty. Especially in an 
industrial society like ours today, the well-managed “division of labor,” which is 
based largely on specialism, instead of being centrifugal becomes centripetal. The 
centrifugal as well as the centripetal forces cannot therefore be formulated in 
terms of special and general respectively. 


As a matter of fact, the Report seems somewhat inconsistent in its own 
evaluation of specialism. In one place, “specializing in a vocation makes for 
inflexibility in a world of fluid possibilities.”*° In another place, “it [specialism] 
fosters the open-mindedness and love of investigation which are the wellsprings 
of change, and it devotes itself to the means by which change is brought about.” 
This seemingly logical inconsistency can be resolved, however, by looking at 
the specialisms in appropriate specific social contexts. For example, in a context 
of division of labor, specialism is both necessary and desirable. In a context of 
class stratification, specialism is a social evil. The Report overlooks this very 
conception of social context; therefore the program of general education for 
social unity as proposed in the Report will not achieve the purpose intended. 


All through the Report the authors are aware of different kinds of dualism: 
a dualism between special and general, a dualism between facts and values, a 
dualism between part and whole, and a dualism between individual and society. 
With these dualisms as a starting point the Report formulates two fundamental 
problems: (1) The integrating of traits of mind to form the whole man, and (2) 


the adjustment between the whole man and a free society. 


To neither of these problems does general education as envisioned by the 
Report offer an adequate solution, because at the very outset the Report breaks 
a logical egg. There can be no question about the whole man in general because 
the man always acts as a whole. There can be no question about the adjustment 
between individual and society, because any individual’s mind as embodied in the 
pattern of his behavior is socially oriented and symbolizes a specific social order. 
The traditional problem of failure to integrate one phase of education with an- 
other, strictly speaking, is not simply a problem of the disintegration of an 


*[bid., p. 53. “The prevalence and power of the demand for special training makes doubly 
1 for a concurrent, balancing force in general education.” 


clear the neec 
*Ibid., p. 5 
*Tbid., p. 
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individual mind, but rather symbolizes a conflict between differing social orders. 
A student behaves one way in school, another way in society, not primarily 
because he is not intelligent enough to make relevant judgments, but primarily 
because he has to live in two different social orders, the one outside the school 
and the other inside it. Individuals have to make up their minds in correspondence 
with specific social situations. 


The making up of an individual mind through a specific social process has 
been well established in social psychology. Let us now consider “imagination,” 
for example. What is important with respect to imagination is not whether a 
man can think in terms of concrete ideas or symbols, but how and why a man 
thinks in terms of certain types of images. A man does not think in terms of 
concrete ideas or symbols in general. (This is a methodological fallacy of the 
Harvard Report; throughout, ‘the document treats thinking or imagination in 
general.) A man always thinks in terms of specific concrete ideas or symbols. 
It is through a study of these specific ideas or symbols that the study of individ- 
ual psy chology can be fruitful. It is commonly observed that a Westerner dreams 
of bread and a Chinese dreams of rice. An American who thinks in terms of rich 
literary fare as exemplified by Othello, Becky Sharp, Ulysses, and Anna Karenina, 
let us say, is certainly a different American from one w ho thinks in terms of 
night life or burlesque shows. The word “imagination” would be meaningless 
apart from the consideration of specific types. By association of specific ty pes, 
“imagination” can be contextualized in a specific social order instead of being 
thought of as merely a faculty. 


The human mind develops and functions in a specific social relationship. On 
the other hand, where the human mind works, its significance is not confined to 
one individual. It always indicates a social order at work. Take the Harvard 
Report, for example. It portrays a type of mind at work. In a sense, it is a type; 
it is general. But this “ general” does not mean that it is, or could be, universal to 
everyone. So far as this ty pe of mind is limited to a particular group, this type 
of mind can also be called special or specific. Examination of the illustrations and 
examples used in the Report makes this evident. 


Specifically, the Report never points out the example of choosing between 
a beer and a loaf as a sample of effective thinking. It also leaves out entirely the 
field of non-verbal communication in its discussion on communication. It omits 
any consideration of the fact that the aesthetic imagination of a Chinese scholar 
is totally different from that of an American athlete. It regrets that conversation 
is a lost art in present-day life. In a world where democracy needs some heat and 
fire the Report preaches: “A democracy must persuade, and persuasion is through 
speech, oral or other. In a democracy issues are aired, talked out of existence, or 
talked into solution.”?* , 

In referring to the examples and illustrations cited, the writer has no inten- 
tion of arguing with the authors of the Report as to whether they should or 
should not discuss non-verbal communication, or whether the implementing - 
democracy should be different in the world today. The examples are used a 
evidence to point out that the authors of the Report were gov erned by their 


. Ibid., P 68. 
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social background, and that their thinking, as revealed in the Report, expresses a 
special social order at work. 


The individual mind is not an isolated entity. It dev elops and functions in a 
specific social relationship. Missing this point, the Report missed the strategic 
point at w hich educators should he most alert and can be most effective. 


lil 


A focal point of our criticism of the Harvard Report is the location of 
pedagogical authority. Our emphasis on the educational process instead of on 
abstract heritage is an attempt to define the strategic area in which the efforts of 
educators can be most fruitful and influential: 


“To share in what seems the supremely important things going on in community 
life, to find opportunities thus opened up for expanding personal powers, to feel 
the approval of others and of self in worthy work well done—these are the social 
processes that result in the learner’s acceptance of the group ways and standards as 
his ways and his standards.” 


Unless and until this social-educative process through which the individual 
becomes really educated is capitalized by educators, education will remain largely 
a matter of chance. What educational results we are going to achieve depends 
not on the verbal ends, such as all-around personality, effective thinking, or even 
scientific spirit, we conceive, but chiefly on what kind of educative process is 
undergone in the schools. 


By emphasizing the educative process, we have no intention of neglecting 
the normative values at which professional education must and should aim. 
Rather, since we are so vitally interested in these values, we demand evidence of 
definite results from instructions. Whatever educational values we pursue, these 
values can be authoritative only when they can be integrated into the indiv idual 
concerned, and this can take place only when individuals have opportunities to 
participate in a group life in which these values are realized. 


Values are values when they are imper rative—not through a pipe- line edu- 
cation which takes the form of rehearsing a system of doctrines or transmitting 
a body of know ledge, but through ac tual, specific behavioral commitment. 


“The discipline which is to supplant the rapidly deteriorating reign of the 
academic discipline must center in intelligent social-moral conduct. Its forms must 
be the forms required for making thoughtfulness effective for good at the 
moments of decision and choice. The problems it equips people to resolve will be 
the problems of social moral practice, not just the problems of theory for the 
niger of which the student feels no responsibility save to be correct enough 

‘pass.’ The public’s demand will not be that its young members shall learn 
inal about things, but that they shall become disposed to act in an informed 
and a humanly considerate w ay. They will be tested not merely for what they can 
set forth on examination of theoretical materials, but also, and primarily—as sug- 
gested by initiation ceremonies of primitive tribes—for the character and ability 


*W. H. Kilpatrick, “The Culture and the Individual,” in Democracy and the Curriculum 
(Harold Rugg, ed.), pp. 295ff. 
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with which they meet the situations in life confronting them as a people today 
and tomorrow.”™ 


Such a liberal education program as presented by the Harvard Report errs, 
in this writer’s judgment, not because of its appeal to the past or its resort to 
great books, but essentially because it mistakes “informative” for “imperative,” 
abstract know ledge for value. By teaching and learning from books—even great 
books—the most a student can get is the information given by those books. 


By emphasizing “imperative,” however, we are not belittling the importance 
of factual information. For it is our contention that only an informed imperative 
is an enlightened imperative. On the other hand, if information is only for in- 
formation’s sake, without reference to the imperative needs of the informed, then 
the only possible educational result is the pipe-line result—by which we mean 
the student gives back, during the examination period, what he has been taught 
without assimilation into his own character. This is not education; it is verbalism. 


Information must be both in and formation. By in we mean the information 
must get into the character of the learner. By formation we mean the information 
must take root in the learner’s mind so that it really is assimilated into that 
person’s character. 


An educational program, if it is really educative, must meet the pragmatic 
test—the pay-off of living consequences. “Consequences” are living for the reason 
that they must be embodied in individual behaviors. The living consequences are 
“con-sequences” instead of happenings of chance because the changing individual 
behaviors are actually educated step by step in a social medium and are evaluated 
according to social criteria. Whatever educational ideal any educator may con- 
ceive, whatever educational materials may be available, whatever educational 
needs may be felt by the learner, whatever administrative setup any educational 
institution may provide, educational values are cashed only in an educative 
process in w hich the individual acquires or develops his respective personality 
and character through social involvement. In sum, the task of education is to 
educate the individual through involving him in a definite and specific social 
field of interaction. 


“Our net result thus far is that social environment forms the mental and emo- 
tional disposition of behavior in individuals by engaging them in activities that 
arouse and strengthen certain impulses, that have certain purposes and entail cer- 
tain consequences. A child growing up in a family of musicians will inevitably 
have whatever capacities he has in music stimulated, and relatively, stimulated 
more than other impulses which might have been awakened in another environ- 
ment. Save as he takes an interest in music and gains a certain competency in it, 
he is ‘out of it’; he is unable to share in the life of the group to which he belongs. 
Some kinds of participation in the life of those with whom the individual is con- 
nected are inevitable; with respect to them, the social environment exercises #n 
educative or formative influence unconsciously and apart from any set purpose. 


. What conscious, deliberate teaching can do is at most to free the capacities 
dus formed for fuller exercise, to purge them of some of their grossness, and to 
furnish objects which make their activity more productive of meaning. 





“R. B. Raup, “A Discipline Waiting To Be Realized,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 46, 
No. 4 (January 1945), p. 272. 
*John Dew ey, Democracy and Education, pp. 19-20. 
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It is evident that the differences between the writer and the Harvard Report 
are not that the latter relies on authority while this writer dispenses with it; that 
the Harvard Report emphasizes subject matter while this writer emphasizes 
method; that the Harvard Report appeals to heritage while this study has no 
use for heritage. No, these are not the issues. The crucial issues are rather: Where 
does the real authority lie? How shall subject matter be developed as subject 
matter? How shall heritage become a real and vital concern to those concerned? 


As interpreted by the present writer, the Harvard Report appeals to an 
authority which has no binding force on the public. What the Report formu- 
lated as a common concern of the American public is not a common concern 
at all, but an academic concern, and even this academic concern is limited to a 


narrow circle. 


What begins as a tradition, and which later will become a heritage, is this 
matter of common consent and common habit. If this commonness is dealt with 
adequately, we are ready to admit that we are all living in a tradition and forming 
a heritage. Unless we deny the social-historical significance of our daily life, we 
cannot afford to neglect ‘the continuities inherent in our daily life—continuity 
with the past and the future on the one hand, continuity with other men’s lives 
on the other. The school is entrusted by the public with the function of selecting, 
of articulating, or emphasizing the desirable continuities. But the school cannot 
perform this function successfully by projecting an academic interest in the place 


of a common interest. 


From this perspective it is clear that a real general education for Americans 
today is not an education ‘exposing’ the students to an abstract heritage, but an 
education which encourages youth to face a common present, w here and only 
where men and women can find individual satisfaction in a rich and rew arding 
social living. Our present effort may be illuminated by our glorious past. But let 
us not forget for a moment that the future holds much that was never dreamed 
of before. After all, men are bound to build their common present. Without the 


present, w here is the past? 


Last, but not least, it is only when we live in a common present that we can 
appreciate a past in common. Men and women living in a deplorable present 
certainly must interpret the past differently from those who live in a privileged 
present. A common past is to be celebrated only when a common present has 
been built up. The task of education is to help build this common present. It is 
indeed true that those who emphasize heritage have a right to claim that this is 
just what they are doing—helping to build a common present in the light of a 
common past. However, the difference of emphasis is still there. To those who 
are bound by the concept of heritage there is, or should be, a stable past authori- 
tatively conditioning the present; to us, the past is given form in the present 
which we are living now in common. The past, as a meaning, like any other 
meaning, must be established in a community of partaking. In this community 
of partaking we shall find authority —pedagogical authority—and unity—the unity 


of common interest. O 
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THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES FOR PHILOSOPHY 

OF EDUCATION 

BY FRANK C. WEGENER 


[HE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE in general philosophy seems 
to be firmly established. Devotees of the various conflicting philosophies, prag- 
matic, positivistic, and traditional, concur on the importance of this problem, 
although they are not equally concerned with metaphysics. By way of illustra- 
tion, it may be recalled that the late John Dew ey delivered a paper in the winter 
of 1897 before the Philosophical Club of the University of Michigan entitled: 

“The Significance of the Problem of Knowledge.” In it he said, “I propose then 
to raise this evening precisely this question: What is the meaning of the problem 
of knowledge? What is its meaning, not simply for reflective philosophy or in 
terms of epistemology itself, but what is its meaning in the historical movement 
of humanity and as a part of a larger and more comprehensive experience? My 
thesis is perhaps sufficiently indicated in the mere taking of this point of view. It 
implies that the abstractness of the discussion of know ledge, its remoteness from 
everyday experience, is one of form, rather than of substance. It implies that the 
problem of knowledge is not a problem that has its origin, its value, or its 
destiny within itself. The problem 1 is one which social life, the organized practice 
of mankind, has had to face. The seemingly technical and abstruse discussion of 
the philosophers results from the formulation and statement of the question.” 


The view is, of course, typical of Dewey’s instrumentalism. The problem of 
knowledge does have important consequences—if philosophers do not lose sight 
of the everyday origins and applications of the problems and principles thereof. 


Assuming, then, that the problem of knowledge does have vital consequences 
in terms of general philosophy and the whole of man’s claims to knowledge in all 
other fields, I come to my own thesis: The problem of knowledge is crucial in 
its consequences for solving the theoretical and practical problems of philosophy 
of education. I propose (1) to set forth this thesis, (2) to show why the anti- 
thesis is untenable and undesirable, (3) to suggest how this consideration of the 
problem of knowledge enlightens our quest for the unique functions of philos- 
ophy of education, (4) to comment on the problem of anti-intellectualism in this 
context, (5) to outline some of the possible consequences of selected theories of 
knowledge, and (6) to comment upon the role of philosophical speculation. 





FRANK C. WEGENER is a Professor of Education at the University of Texas at Austin. 
This paper is bis Presidential Address delivered at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Philoso- 
phy of Education Society at the University of Notre Dame, South Bend, Indiana, March 
30, 1953. Professor Wegener argues that philosophy of education cannot solve its theoretical 
and practical problems if it neglects the problems of traditional philosophy, particularly 
the problem of knowledge. He urges philosophers of education to take up once again a 
serious inquiry into epistemological questions. 
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THE PuriLosopHICAL CONCERN WITH THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 


My concern with this problem of knowledge and its consequences for 
philosophy of education is not academic. Through discussions with colleagues 
and through the writings of some philosophers of education, I have observed a 
scepticism with respect to the philosophical concern with the problem of 
knowledge, and sometimes even a nettled impatience with respect to educational 
philosophers who were genuinely concerned with the problem and its educational 
consequences. Frankly they seemed to say, “Why waste your time and the time 
of the students in that vain pursuit of the problem of knowledge?” Hence, they 
are raising the issue of the unique functions of the philosopher of education. If 
not directly, then by innuendo, they suggest that after all it doesn’t really make 
any difference in practice, and therefore by the Jamesian pragmatic criterion of 
practical consequences, speculative considerations of theories of knowledge are 


actually a waste of time. 


In the best interests of education and philosophy of education, I believe that 
we must meet this epistemological scepticism vigorously and thoroughly. I don’t 
see how anyone could successfully deny that an articulate theory of knowledge is 
indispensable toa professional philosophy. A thoroughgoing philosophy demands 
a coherent and intelligible integration of one’s metaphysics (or anti-metaphysics), 
epistemology, logic, aesthetics. and value theory. Problems of reality, being, be- 
coming, knowing, appreciating, and judging or valuing are organically related; 
yet, for analytical purposes, they may be differentiated. In fact, they must be 


differentiated. 


PHILOSOPHY AND First PRINCIPLES 


Just as the various sciences are dependent upon general philosophy for their 
first principles, so are the various divisions of professional education dependent 
upon philosophy of education for their first principles. The curriculum specialist, 
for example, does not create his own first principles of curriculum; these must 
be properly derived from a coherently formulated philosophy of education. The 
fundamental principle of curricular organization is derived from a Dewey, 
Herbart, Froebel, Aquinas, Plato, or Aristotle. Likewise, the unanalyzed assump- 
tions of educational psychology require the scrutiny and evaluation of the trained 
educational philosopher. 


The curriculum specialist who condemns the traditional subject-matter 
curriculum, and who recommends the “life activity curriculum” in its place, 
reflects the Dewey epistemology. Without Dewey’s concern with the problem 
of knowledge and its curricular implications, the curricular conceptions and 
principles w ‘ould rest on different grounds. 


Perhaps a mental visual-aid would assist us at this point. Professor Oliver L. 
Reiser, of the University of Pittsburgh, suggests this figure in his lecture on “The 
Temple of Learning.” Visualize the frontal view of a typically Athenian Greek 
Temple divided as “follows: the foundational level represents the philosophical 
functions, primarily epistemological in this case; on the second level, represented 
symbolically by seven great pillars of the structure, are the special sciences which 
include the physical sciences, biological sciences, psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics-politics, aesthetics, and religion; the third level, the triangular super- 
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structure of the edifice, is the level of comprehensive synthesis, or resultant 
wisdom. 


Adapting this figure to professional education, we find the following anal- 
ogy: (1) On the second level, the one of the seven pillars, we have the familiar 
divisions of the specialties in education, administration, psychology, curriculum, 
methodology, guidance, etc.; (2) Philosophy of education is concerned with the 
interpretation of the philosophical foundations, which include epistemology and 
educational theory, and integration of the specialties at the level of the triangular 
superstructure—the realization of educational wisdom. 


Within these first principles of professional education are the veiled con- 
sequences of a given theory of knowledge. The “life curriculum,” for instance, is 
undeniably rooted in large part in the theory of learning as social interaction, or 
sucial process, which in turn has its roots in an empirical-instrumental theory of 
knowledge. 


The curriculum specialist asswmes the validity and the soundness of his first 
principle, although he may not really understand its logical origins. Hence, the 
validation of first principles becomes a matter of the greatest consequence for 
education; furthermore, this observation throws considerable light upon one of 
the outstanding and unique functions of the educational philosopher. 


A UNIQUE FUNCTION OF THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHER 


He must be able to spell out the meanings of such theories both philoso- 
phically and educationally. He must also be able to trace this process in reverse, 
inductively that is, from the first principles, theories, and practices of our col- 
leagues in educational psychology, educational theory, practice teaching, and 
mental hygiene, back to the theory of knowledge which is implicitly assumed in 
their thinking and teaching. 


This function is unique because administrators, curriculum specialists, direc- 
tors of practice teaching, and other educational specialists cannot possibly con- 
ceive of this as their function. If they do assume the function, they do it qua 
philosophers and not qua specialists in their field. Epistemology and logic are 
within the special province of philosophers qua philosophers, and educational 
philosophers also inherit this peculiar and distinctive function. 


Reading readiness is an accepted principle today in educational psychology. 
In fact, it is in the broader sense a first principle of modern educational theory. 
Yet we know that Pestalozzi, who advanced the notion of object lessons, was 
influenced by the Critique of Pure Reason of Immanuel Kant. Out of Kant’s con- 
cern with the problems of epistemology came the familiar dictum, “Concepts 
without percepts are empty, but percepts without concepts are blind.” Again 
and again we realize that epistemology is a veritable matrix of educational 
principles. 

In addition to these functions, we should formulate, recommend, and defend 
the most tenable theory of knowledge available to our understanding for educa- 
tion. Unfortunately, during the last fifty years, many educators have not been 
deeply concerned with the problem of knowledge, but have been all too content 
to accept John Dewey’s methodological and logical contributions as final pro- 
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nouncements on this complicated problem. As Professor Meiklejohn pointed out 
in his Education Between Two Worlds, too often the followers of Dewey have 
been content to proclaim the war cries of the pragmatic epistemology, such as 
“Down with the a priori,” with little understanding of the nature of the problem 


of the “a priori.” 


EPIsTEMOLOGICAL CONFLICT 


In the epistemological conflict between the philosophers as proponents o 
conflicting theories of knowledge such as empirical, rationalistic, intuitional, 
positivistic, we educational philosophers face a maze of competing systems. Our 
singular task is to wade through the intricacies of epistemologies and then evalu- 
ate and translate their meanings for education—and then to use our full strength 
in the formulation and reconstruction of a sound educational philosophy; though, 
when I say this, I cannot exclude other considerations, such as metaphysical and 
axiological factors. 

We cannot expect that our educational specialists and colleagues in other 
fields can be fully aware of the philosophical elements which are implicit within 
their first principles and presuppositions, such as the epistemological, meta- 
physical, logical, and axiological. We must make them conscious of the tremen- 
dous implications which follow from given assumptions. 


To the extent that many specialists are unaware of the knowledge problem 
and its educational implications, they are likely to formulate a philosophy of 
education on the limited basis of their own specialty. 


Our typical educational product has been grossly psy chologized. His mind- 
set is psy chological and non- philosophical. If you ask him to differentiate be- 
tween perception and conception, in nine cases out of ten you will receive an 
answer in terms of one of the seven psychologies. If you ask him about “intuition” 
or “insight” he will undoubtedly give you psy chological answers, if any at all. If 
you ask him if he believes that all men are created equal, he may answer to the 
effect that they are all unequal because of the doctrine of individual differences. 
If you ask him to discuss the problem of equality on normative and descriptive 
levels, the chances are that he will not know the difference. If you raise the 
question of universal aims of education versus relative aims of education you 
meet a similar response. Differences between particularity and universality just 
are not understood; neither are differences which are subjective and objective, 
internal and external, psychological and logical, etc., in the epistemological or 
logical senses. 

To the extent that they believe they have the answers to the foundational 
problems of education from experiential sources, they are likely to regard the 
philosophers of education with polite scepticism, gentle tolerance, or as imprac- 
tical ivory tower merchants of an obsolete discipline, philosophy. As a specific 
instance, I recall a letter which came to my attention in which an alleged edu- 

cational philosopher observed that those of us who were concerned with the 
problems of epistemology were motivated by a disguised desire for academic 
respectability which might be obtained by this academic pursuit. 


When this kind of approach to philosophy of education is assumed by some 
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of our colleagues, and it occurs more frequently than one might think, the 
unique functions of philosophy of education are being denied. Frequently, there 
is a kind of “scientism,” “psychologism,” “sociologism,” or sheer “positivism” 
operating as a critique of our discipline. There is a tacit assumption of an oper- 
ational philosophy assumed with fullblown and unbecoming philosophical il- 
literacy. 


THe ANTITHESIS 
The antithesis is as follows: 


“The problems of traditional philosophy are not our concern, particularly the 
problem of knowledge. Furthermore, it is not the function of the philosopher of 
education to be concerned with the problem of knowledge. It doesn’t really make 
any difference what your theory of knowledge is, for the differences are theoreti- 
cal and academic only, and there are not any necessary practical consequences 
with respect to educational theory and practice. Whether one is a Platonist, 
Aristotelian, or a follower of Whitehead or Dewey with respect to epistemology 
and logic, it makes no practical difference in solving the problems of education.” 


Many of us cannot accept this antithesis because it violates and contradicts 
our most essential philosophical beliefs. If we accept the antithesis, we thereby 
surrender philosophy of education as being a really distinct field. We dilute the 
discipline until it becomes virtually indistinguishable from the other divisions of 
education. 


EXPERIMENTAL SOLUTIONS 


In contrast to our thesis some of the experimentalists seem to believe 


“that educational problems can be solved through scientific method, or through 
experimentation in place of philosophical speculation. Instead of devoting valuable 
time to problems of epistemology and logic, and for that matter to the gamut of 
traditional philosophy we should derive our principles from the empirically 
grounded disciplines which utilize scientific methodology. Thus we turn to the 
physical and social sciences. The function of the educational philosopher, accord- 
ingly, is to construct and integrate the findings of these empirical investigations. 
This becomes the only claim to uniqueness of function of the educational philoso- 
pher.” 


* * * 


“The good curriculum is that curriculum which works, regardless of the under- 
lying philosophy or epistemology. Good methods are those methods derived from 
practice, and not derived from philosophical or educational speculation. Accord- 
ingly, the problems of education are to be resolved through experimentation, 
through observation, and through teaching, and are, therefore, not dependent upon 
such vagaries as the problems of epistemology.” 


A Point oF DIFFERENCE? 


I wonder if this isn’t the crucial point of difference between us as educational 
philosophers in our continuing endeavor to discover the very nature and function 
of philosophy of education? I believe it is. To the extent that we lack faith in 
the unique powers of philosophical speculation, and even reason itself, and to the 
extent that our theory of knowledge is pragmatic in the instrumental and experi- 
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mental senses, are we not forced to acknowledge that the unique function of 
philosophy of education is restricted to the reconstruction of experience and 
experimentation in the educational process? Doesn’t our difference here turn 
upon the very differences in our own epistemologies? 


The question of the rational element in human knowledge is vital. Whether 
we are concerned with the nature and function of philosophy of education, or 
the problems of educational theory and practice, we cannot successfully ignore 
this epistemological question. 


What happens when the rational element is omitted? Indirectly John Locke 
exerted one of the greatest influences on modern educational theory. This influ- 
ence was not exerted by his essays on Education, but rather by his Essay on 
Human Understanding. The rejection of the rationalistic tradition and the sub- 
stitution of the tabula rasa conception has had a lasting effect on educational 
theorists. It is amazing how many educational professors and students assume the 
Lockian epistemology unconsciously. Apparently with no idea of Leibnitz’s 
New Essays on the Human Understanding, setting forth cogent objections from 
the rationalistic point of view to Locke’s theory, the average educational theorist 
builds his educational principles upon thoroughly empirical grounds. Ask the 
average educational major how we learn and he replies, “Through experience.” 
If you ask him, “What is the nature of experience?” he is shocked beyond words. 
He is completely naive with respect to the epistemological problem of the nature 


of experience. 


In commenting on the rational element in knowledge, I am reminded of 
Kant’s Introduction to his Critique of Pure Reason: 


“That all our knowledge begins with experience there can be no doubt . . . But 
though all our knowledge begins with experience, it by no means follows that all 
arises out of experience. For, on the contrary, it is quite possible that our empirical 
knowledge is a compound of that which we receive through impressions, and that 
which the faculty of cognition supplies from itself (sensuous impressions giving 
merely the occasion), an addition which we cannot distinguish from the original 
element given by sense, till long practice has made us attentive to, and skillful in 
separating it. It is, therefore, a question which requires close investigation, and is 
not to be answered at first sight—whether there exists a knowledge altogether 
independent of experience, and even of all sensuous impressions? Knowledge of 
this kind is called 4 priori, in contradistinction to empirical know ledge, which has 
its sources 4 postériori, that is, in experience” (p. 1). [This does not constitute an 
indorsement of the Kantian epistemology.] 


Have we given proper attention to this consideration? I wonder what per- 
centage of the educational philosophers have been content to pass over this whole 
problem as one which was dead and buried? Then too, I wonder to what extent 
we make the necessary distinctions between “epistemological” and “psychologi- 
cal” modes of dealing with problems of learning, thinking, and conceptualizing? 


Be.iers AND CONSEQUENCES 


Allow me to make some suggestions as to the consequences. Where rational- 
ism flourished as a theory of know ledge, there followed educational theories with 
their respective emphases of formal discipline, logic, grammar, rhetoric, mathe- 
matics, dialectics, and speculative philosophy. Where the authority of the re- 
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vealed word dominated as a theory of knowledge, the rigorous life of reason and 
dependence upon humanistic intellect was subordinated to theological studies and 
the study of religious dogma. With the rise of modern empiricism, the newer 
methods of thought shifted from the former dependence upon the powers of the 
mind itself to a theory of knowledge grounded in methods of direct experience, 
observation, scrutiny of the particular and phenomenal, and the experimental. 
With the rise of pragmatic theories of knowledge and the knowing process there 
came a renewed emphasis upon the consequences of ideas, thought, and action, 
interaction between organism and environment, instrumental intelligence, and 
purposeful problem-solving. Expressions of this doctrine of knowledge are well 
known in terms of the experiential curriculum, life adjustment education, social 
dynamics, socialization through interaction, problem solving, emergent aims, re- 
construction of experience, democratic sharing, and reconstruction of the social 
order. 


It seems to me that one could make a significant interpretation of the history 
of educational thought largely in terms of the evolving and emergent theories of 
knowledge from the pre-Socratics to present day education. Epistemology does 
not tell the whole story, but there is a striking correlation between the psychol- 
ogy of the learning process and the concomitant theory of knowledge. The 
significance of this is that we do not settle the problems of education merely at 
the operational level, but in philosophy. 


It seems to me that it does make a real difference in educational theory and 
philosophy whether one is a believer in an empirical, rational, dualistic, intuitional, 
pragmatic, authoritative, or positivistic conception of knowledge. Whether we 
explicitly know our own philosophy of knowledge by one of these terms, or 
whether we are unconsciously following their dictates, the fact is that we cannot 
escape the consequences of such a belief. 


Need I add that these schools of thought do not exhaust the list, for there 
are many shades of each one and frequent hybrids which do not fit into: the 
standardized pigeon-holes. Nevertheless, one should expect that it would make a 
difference whether one was fundamentally more disposed toward the extremes 
of empiricism or rationalism, whether or not one accepted or rejected the 
rational element of thought. The educational differences are evident. Whereas 
the rationalist emphasizes the mental, symbolic, ideational, relational, abstract, 
universal, grammatical, logical, mathematical, and dialectical in thinking through 
the problems of education, the empiricist, if logical, is bound to emphasize the 
particular, specific, concrete, observable, experiential, problematic, functional, 
and psychological. These extremes are cited because they provide better and 
clearer illustrations of my thesis. No doubt most of us are absorbed in the en- 
deavor to determine an adequate epistemology which will do complete justice to 
both the empirical and rationalistic elements of knowledge. In short we are 
interested in the continuing endeavor to reconcile these opposing elements of 
knowledge, and to translate this unification into educational theory. 


ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 


The problem of knowledge yields important consequences too for the 
resolution of the problem of “anti-intellectualism.” No educator is flattered by 
being termed “anti-intellectual.” The term is flung about loosely and carelessly 
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all too frequently. John Dewey, for example, was constantly called an “anti- 
intellectual” by many of the critics of his pragmatic position. Dewey made the 
proper reply when he said, “I am anti-intellectual only with respect to some of 
the issues which you deem important.” 


Thus we can see that the empiricist who is solely concerned with problems 
at the immediate experiential level is anti- intellectual with respect to problems 
based upon speculation and transcendental dialectic. He is not anti-intellectual 
with respect to the utilization of his empirical intelligence. L ikewise, the rational- 
ist may be accused of being anti-intellectual with respect to pragmatic or experi- 
mental processes of reasoning. 

With respect to their respective theories of knowledge they are both in- 
tellectual, and perhaps anti-intellectual within the contrary orientations. Thus, 
educational philosophers, and educators, are likely to be anti-intellectual with 
respect to problems which are beyond their circle of validity in terms of know!]- 
edge. They are intellectual within the realm of their own know ledge concerns. 
Thus it behooves us to be generous and charitable in our differing interpretations 
of the real problems of philosophy of education. No doubt the ‘dev otee of each 
conflicting school of thought, be he realist, idealist, or pragmatist, has a firm but 
private belief that he has a hold of the real problems of philosophy of education. 
For example, let me ask you this question, “Are the real problems of philosophy 
of education to be derived from the current social problems, or are they rooted 
in the problems of metaphysics, epistemology, and value theory?” 


SPECULATION 

Too often we have regarded “speculation” as a vain pursuit. The extreme 
devotion to the methods of science has no doubt encouraged this view. Yet, both 
education and philosophy of education must return to a faith in reason. Since 
science deals only with the problems of fact, and not with the problems of ends, 
purposes, values, and norms of life, we must reassert the necessity of the specu- 
lative endeavor and the role of reason. Yet, we cannot will the role of reason 
unless we have some confidence in its legitimacy. Unless we can formulate a 
tenable epistemology which contains the rational element, we must forego the 


speculative enterprise. 


The late A. N. Whitehead defended the necessity of the speculative life in 
the most convincing manner. In his “Adventure of Ideas,” he argues that the 
facts of science have little or no meaning unless they are correlated with larger 
hypotheses and explanations which in turn must be included within a coherent 


and all- -embracing cosmology. He says: 


“Our coordinated knowledge, which in the general sense of the term is Science, 
is formed by the meeting of two orders of experience. One order is constituted by 
the direct, immediate discriminations of particular observations. The other order 
is constituted by our general way of conceiving the Universe. They will be called, 
the Observational Order, and the Conceptual Order. The first point to remember 
is that the observational order is invariably interpreted in terms of the concepts 
supplied by the conceptual order. The question as to the priority of one or the 
other is, for the purpose of this discussion, academic” (p. 198). 


If we are to establish the unique nature and function of philosophy of edu- 
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cation, we must not be contemptuous of the speculative enterprise. It is un- 
fortunate that recent theories of knowledge have cast such a stigma upon the 
role of reason. “Speculation” has been wrongly equated with “guesswork” and 
“the supernatural.” I am in firm agreement with Professor Henry W. Holmes 
when he says: 


“My contention is that the basic notion of speculative thinking, as opposed to 
naturalistic or empirical thinking on the one hand and to dogma on the other, has 
importance for a theory of education. 

“Its first importance lies in ridding education of the dreary thought that science 
has the only answers to its questions and the only satisfaction of its hopes. . . . For 
speculative philosophy renders to education this supreme service—that it lays be- 
fore the soul the universal scope of things—its natural objects and events and its 
mysterious deeps—and will not let a creed shut off from contemplation or inquiry 
anything whatever.” (Pp. 626-627, The Philosophy of A. N. Whitehead, edited by 
Paul Schilpp. ) 


If our students are to live intelligently they must enter whole-heartedly into 
the “adventure of ideas.” They must dare to transcend the limitations of the 
positivistic circle of empirically verified fact; and, as philosophers of education 
we should lead the way into the genuine philosophical pursuits, not only for our 
students but for ourselves and fellow educators. 


I have known educational specialists who would not allow their students to 
begin a sentence with the words, “I think.” They were positivistic in their in- 
sistence on the authority of facts; and they implied a fear of reason. Of course, 
no one means to deny that scientists reason, but here we are speaking of reason in 
a transcendental or spec culative sense. As educational philosophers we should en- 
courage thought which dares to become spec ulative. 


CONCLUSION 


The problems of epistemology like those of value theory and metaphysics 
cannot be resolved experimentally! ! These are unique philosophical functions; and 
to the extent that educational philosophers must translate these theories into edu- 
cational first principles, they constitute the bases for the unique functions of 
educational philosophy. 


Dr. Alfred Stern speaks of values as follows: “From the earliest times this is 
what philosophy has attempted to do. Unlike science, philosophy is qualified to 
deal with values. While science does not go farther than to examine the mutual 
relationships among objects, philosophy considers the relationships between the 
subjects and its objects. Since this subject is not only perceiving and thinking 
but also appreciating, the relationships between subject and object which philoso- 
phy considers include the realm of values.” (“The Current Crisis in the Realm of 
Values,” by Alfred Stern, Personalist, Summer, 1950, p. 248.) 


Likewise the very nature of the epistemological problem defies the limited 
tools of science; it becomes a unique function of philosophy, and with respect to 
education, the educational philosopher. To the extent that we deviate from this 
position, we weaken the unique role of the educational philosopher. 


My own thinking indicates to me that we have come to the end of the 
“modern cycle” of epistemological thinking which began with Descartes. Per- 
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haps the speculative emphasis of such men as Whitehead, Urban, and Santayana, 
and the scientific emphasis of Dewey, Peirce, Cassirer, and Northrop, will pro- 
voke a new solution to the epistemological problem of our age. 


In my attempt to justify my thesis, that the problem of knowledge does 
have vital consequences for educational theory and philosophy of education, | 
have assumed something broader, that philosophy itself has legitimate functions 
which must not give way completely to science or agnosticism. May I close my 


paper by a quotation from Gilson: 


Speaking of the “merely statistical interpretation of physical laws” as an 
indication that too many of us are looking at irrationality as the last bulwark of 
liberty he says: “This, I am afraid, is a mistake, losing science will not give us 
philosophy. But if we lose philosophy itself, we must be prepared to lose science, 
reason, and liberty; in short we are bound to lose Western Culture itself together 


with its feeling for the dignity of man.’ 7 
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PEDAGOGICAL THEORIES OF 
CZARIST RUSSIA 


BY JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


UP TO THE TIME OF PETER THE GREAT, education in Russia had been considered a 
priv ate matter and of no considerable importance. School education of a kind was 
given only to priests and their assistants; these church schools instructed in 
religion (according to the books translated from Greek), reading, grammar, and 
church music. The educational goal was based on the aims of the Bible and the 
teaching of the sacred fathers. A sort of spiritual academy appeared in Kiev and 
Moscow, and instructed in classics, languages, and Aristotle’s philosophy. Children 
of the nobility received educational benefits from private tutors (usually selected 
from the clergy). 


It was Peter the Great who founded the so-called “Counting” (cifernyje) 
schools which instructed in the trivium: reading, writing, and especially mathe- 
matics for the needs of sailors; but these schools soon ceased to exist. Peter also 
needed technical experts, and opened a “mathematical school” in Moscow in 
1700; he also founded the Naval Academy, an institution of higher learning. 
Among the students sent abroad to study by the Academy was one who was 
destined to become a great name in Russia’s educational and scientific history, 
sometimes evaluated as “Russia’s Franklin” and evaluated by Pushkin as “Russia’s 
first University,” Michael Lomonosov (1736- 1765). He founded the first Russian 
chemical laboratory, became University Rector in 1760, and worked as a metal- 
lurgist, physicist, geographer, biologist, and astronomer. Among his specific con- 
tributions ‘to higher education was the division of the University faculty into 
three branches—the philosophical, the juridical, and medical, and the establish- 
ment of student dormitories. 


Peter’s daughter, Elizabeth, opened the first Russian University in Moscow 

1775); and, to prepare students it, two “gymnasia” (imitating the German 
examples) were opened. Under Catherine the Great, a Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Popular Education was formed in 1782, and up to the end of her 
reign (1796), 285 schools with 15,600 pupils had been operating in addition to 
the diocesan schools with about 15,000 pupils. At the same time, girls schools 
were founded, mainly of the boarding school type. 


Under Alexander I, in 1802, a Ministry of Education was formed. This was 
the beginning of consistent efforts for the advancement of education. Up to 1825, 
48 gymnasia and 337 district schools had been opened. 


Thereafter, Russia’s educational development had its ups and downs. The 
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progress was most conspicuous in the realm of elementary education. In 1880 
(the first year for which complete statistics became av ailable), 1,140,000 children 
were enrolled in elementary schools—forming 1.16 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. In general, Russia’s efforts to promote ‘the goal of universal education was 
a race between the expansion of the school system and the ever- growing number 
of the children of school age. In 1903, 5, 237,000 children attended elementary 
schools, forming 3.76 per cent of the total population. In 1915, the school popu- 
lation was 8,147,000 and the relative proportion 4.93 per cent. Before the Soviet 
revolution, the task of overcoming illiteracy was well understood and discussed 


by all the Dumas.’ 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THEORETICAL PEDAGOGY 


Some hesitant beginnings in the theoretical aspects of education in Russia 
can be found only at the turn of the 19th century. This was the period when the 
one-sided religious schools were replaced in many instances by varied profes- 
sional and specialized schools; at the same time, the general lev el of Russia’s edu- 
cation was rising. But the nobility still depended on “having its children educated 
by foreign teachers, usually imported from France, most of whom had no special 
training in education but who went to Russia “pour se faire ouchitel des enfants;” 
their teaching usually consisted of instructing in “bon ton,” a little bit of dancing 
and music, and some know ledge of literature. 


Russia’s masses, however, were left in an intellectual darkness. Yet, already, 
during this period several critics among the salons of the thirties and some literary 
figures began to call attention to these horrible educational conditions among 
the peasantry. * There appeared several educational journals (Patriot, 1804; Drug 
junocestva, 1807; Pedagogiceski Zurnal, 1833). But they all were short-lived due 
to the lack of caliueaass and readers. In hack, the first half of the 19th century 
was dominated by names: priest Serge; Alexandrovitch (Anitika), Shirinski- 
Shichmatov (1783-1837); Professor Shtepan Petrovic Shevyrev (1806-1864); 
Archbishop Jevsevij (Evthymij He karpovich) Orlinsky (1805-1883); and Pro- 
fessor “ai. Ivanovich Davydov 794-1863). 


Shirinski-Shichmatov meet during the thirties, a discourse on the edu- 
cation of noble girls in the strict Greek- Orthodox spirit; for him, the educational 
aim was primarily religious. He also wrote a handbook for the needs of the 


‘For 4 details on the development of Russia’s education under the Czars, see: N. S. 
Timasheff, “Education, Russia,” pp. 267-269, in Joseph S. _re Ed., Slavonic Encyclo- 
paedia (New York: The Philosophical Library, 1949); W. Johnson, Russia’s Educational 
Heritage (Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Institute of feckeuien: 1950); Thomas Darlington, 
Education in Russia (London: Board of Education, Special Reports on Educational Subjects, 
Vol. 23, Printed for His Majesty’s Stationery Office by Wyman & Sins, Ltd., 1909); Nicholas 
Hans, History of Russian Educational Policy, 1701-1917 (London: P. S. King and Co., 1931); 
Paul N. Ignatiev, Russian Schools and Universities in the World War (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1929); Daniel B. Leary, Education and Autocracy in Russia (Buffalo, N. Y.: 
1919); Thomas G. Masaryk, The Spirit of Russia (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1919); 
V. G. Simkhovitch, “The History of the School in Russia,” Educational Review, XXXII 
(May, 1907), 486-522. 

*Especially noteworthy was the work of the Moscow Agricultural Association, whose 
secretary was Shtepan Alexejevich Maslow (1793-1879), which formed a committee on liter- 
acy in 1845, and whose task was to spread religious-moral principles among the people. 
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“noble” mothers, which contains numerous suggestions, especially when they 
stress the need of physical education and the nationalistic aspects of training. 
Professor Shevyrov (of Moscow University) was interested in the relation of the 
family to education. His approach was more emotional and poetic than logical 
and psychological. But he did emphasize the need for education in the Russian 
language and stressed that Russia was the only nation which had intellectual 
circles not using their native language in the family circles. Since he spoke highly 
of Pestalozzi, many of his ideas were derived from this Swiss educator. Arch- 
bishop Jovsevij published, 1844, About the Education of Children in the Chris- 
tian Spirit, wherein he used the Bible to support his thesis that the aim of educa- 
tion was to prepare humanity for the life hereafter. But his main contribution to 
the history of Russia’s education lies in the fact that he was the first Russian 
author of a textbook in Russia on education and that he wrote the first analysis 
of all educational questions in Russia—although entirely in the religious spirit. 


Professor Davydov, Schelling’s pupil, developed the thesis, in his The A gree- 
ment of Education with the Spiritual Development of Abilities, that the spiritual 
and physical growth of the child follow the following order: the emotions, the 
understanding, and the will. “Educate the emotions, the understanding and the 
will simultaneously with their education.” His pedagogy had a purely psycho- 
logical basis. U nfortunately, his work was limited to the repetition of this formula 
without the necessary analy sis for the application of the principle. 


At the same time and during the same period, the attack on the educational 
problems came from the liberal-minded writers, poets, and novelists. Thus, a con- 
temporary of Roussea, Nikolaj Mikhailovich Karamzhin (1766-1826), who 
started as a novelist and then became a historian, considered education in his 
works and insisted that it should be patriotic, loyal, religious; he condemned 
foreign “‘pensionats” and the superficiality of women’s education. In the same 
spirit, the famed poet Alexander Sergjevich Pushkin (1799-1837) criticized edu- 
cation in his Eugene Onjegin and Captain’s Daughter; in 1826 he addressed Czar 
Nicholas I on national education, asking for humanitarian reforms and a curricu- 
lum which would include political economy, history of law, and Russia’s history. 
But, obviously, he had in mind the school for Russia’s nobility and the middle 
classes, rather than Russia’s peasant masses. Simultaneously, V asilij Andrejevic 
Zhukovskij (1738-1852), a tutor of the Czarevitch, outlined a plan for mass edu- 
cation of pupils from the ages of 13 to 20 and 8 to 13, which was to include, in 
addition to the “anthropological disciplines” (history, ethnography, statistics, 
politics, and philosophy ) also the “ontological” disciplines (mathematics, natural 
sciences, technology, physical geography, and physics). Numerous interesting 
ideas can be found in the w ritings of Nikolaj Gogol (1809-1852); the Mushik 
was to be educated so that he could read the books written in God’s spirit. 
Visarion Grigorejvich Belinskij (1810-1848) criticized bitterly Russia’s primitive 
education, making fun especially of the noble-woman, able only to play the piano 
a little, carry on conversation in a miserable French, while looking for a husband; 
he promoted the idea that education was not to be limited to the nobility, the 
bureaucrat, the soldier, and the politician, but should be offered to all human 
beings. He also stressed Rousseau’s concept that the children’s reading should be 
limited. Fedor Michailovich Dostojevsky (1821-1881) paid attention to the edu- 
cational questions especially in his novels (The Idiot and the Brothers Kara- 
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mazov). He was especially good in exploring the needs of children’s mentality, 
promoting the idea that parents should serve as examples to their children and 
that there was a definite need to accustom children to work. For him, love was 
the main educational means. Nikolaj Alexander Dobroljubov (1836-1861), 
critic and a satirist, influenced by Pigorov, protested against the poe le 
system, which forced children to blind obedience, insisting that the teacher 
should develop, above all, children’s lives. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF THE SLAVOPHILES 


Slavophilism, as a movement,* propounded that thesis that Russia’s regener- 
ation depended on a return to the old idea of Russia’s civilization as it stood 
before the western innovations of Peter the Great. The curse of Russia was not, 
according to the Slavophiles, the native institutions, but the barbaric government 
imposed ‘on Russia by the Tartar invasions and the bureaucratic government in- 
troduced by Peter the Great from Germany. Their creed (summed in three 
words: the Czar, the Church, and the People) expressed the ideological goal: the 
planting of the Greek Orthodox cross on the desecrated dome of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople; Czar’s autocracy, who ought to be proclaimed “Pan-Slav Czar,” 
and social and communal ow nership based on the principle of the Mir (an associ- 
ation of several families under one head, organized in Russia from ancient times). 


Influenced by Hegel* and Schelling,’ as well as by romanticism which op- 
posed the influence of Western E urope, Slavophilism tried to fight rationalism, 
Roman Catholicism, and Germano-Protestantism and promoted the ideal of the 
Greco-Slavonic world of the future. It wanted to return to Russia’s original 
national life, the old primitive agricultural and peasant institutions. Professor 
Ivan V asiljevich Kyreyvsky (1806- 1856) found the basis for Russia’s own civil- 
ization in her earliest teachers, the old Greek ascetics. In the whole man, the 
heart and the mind, intuition and reason, should work in complete harmony. Even 
more opposed to the imitation of Western civilization was Alexej Shtepanovich 
Chomjakov (1804-1860), who objected to Europe’s materialism; he found the 
source of the true Russian education only in the Greco-Orthodox faith; he op- 
posed specialization in schools. Michail Petrovich Pogodin (1800-1875) criticized 
the learning of foreign languages and the superficial « encyclopaedial education of 
Princes. Alexander Ivanovich Hercen (1812- 1870) is considered a predecessor of 
Tolstoi with his striving for free education. He emphasized that we must know 
the basic nature of the child as the starting point of education, and the aim of 
education is to prepare the child for a proper place in life. For him, it was un- 


*For the best recent study of the Slavophiles, see: Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, Russia and 
the West in the Teaching of the Slavophiles (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1952). For more information on “Slavophilism,” see pp. 1168-1169, in Roucek, Slavonic En- 
cyclopaedia. 

‘Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831), propounded a philosophy of the absolute; 
Hegelianism became the leading system of metaphysics throughout the second quarter of 
the 19th century. It was an attempt to harmonize Greek ontology with Kantian psychology. 
It was Hegel who developed the dialectic method of progression from thesis to antithesis to 
synthesis which proved so important for Marxism. 

‘Freidrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling (1775-1854) was a German philosopher of the 
era of romanticism; his philosophy was essentially an attempt to break the limitizations of 
human recognition as formulated in Kant’s criticism by faith in the power of ‘ ‘intellectual 
intuition.” 
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necessary to fill the child’s head with a lot of useless knowledge but to teach it 
to understand everything by healthy senses. (Many of Hercen’s ideas anticipated 
those of Tolstoi and Herbert Spencer and followed those of Rousseau, although 
Hercen did not agree with the latter that the child had the absolute right to 
freedom. ) 


Post-EMANCIPATION PERIOD 


A more widespread interest in the theoretical and practical questions of edu- 
cation began to appear after the Emancipation of the Peasantry (1861). While 
formerly ‘the educational system had primarily the need of training officials of 
the state, priests, and specialists, now it became evident that the school had to 
serve the need of the masses. But such ideas met with bitter resistance of the 
ruling class and the upper class, which saw in them not merely socially disinte- 
grating but even revolutionary ideas. 


~ 


On the theoretical level, the educational theories in Russia took three differ- 
ent trends: (1) the humanistic ideas (of Redkin, Korf, and Pirogov); (2) the 
nationalistic trend (Ushinsky and Stojunin); (3) the ideal of a free school 
(Pisarev and Tolstoi). 


THe HuMANISTIC SCHOOL 


Peter Georgievich Redkin (1808-1891) was educated in Russia and in Berlin, 
and became professor of the Law in the University of Moscow, where he pro- 
pounded Hegel’s philosophy; then he taught in the Petrograd University. From 
1882 up to his death he was a member of the Czar’s Council (Gosudarstvennyj 
soviet). He was also, for many years, President of Petrograd’s Pedagogical Associ- 
ation (together with Pirogov, Ushinsky and Stojunin). Religion, next to history, 
was for him, the most powerful educational means; the aim of education is filling 
of the pupil’s spirit with the idea of beauty, goodness, and truth. All education 
is really self-education, gained through one’s work and efforts, for which the 
teacher can offer only means and material—and inspire. 


The humanistic ideal was also propounded by Nicholas Ivanovich Pirogov 
(1810-1881), a surgeon, whose article “Questions of Life,” published in 1856, was 
noticed by the Ministry of Public Education. As Curator of the Odessa’s and 
later of the Kiev’s educational circuit, he criticized the bureaucratic methods of 
administration and proposed that local school boards should be given greater 
authority. He opposed the system of marking, examinations, and awards, believ- 
ing that work should be carried for its own sake, and introduced extracurricular 
discussion periods, a complete novelty in Russia.° He also criticized the Univer- 
sity lectures which merely repeated orally the material already published in text- 
books, and insisted that they should be used merely to clarify the obscure points 
of the text and to develop new concepts. He also recommended that higher 
education should be free for all, and that the university appointments should be 
made by public competition rather than by appointment or election. His ideas 
were a reflection of his experiences in the Crimean war, whose unfortunate 
results he attributed to the poor educational level of Russia’s masses. In his 





‘For more details, see: Johnson, op. cit., pp. 231, 233-235, 332. 
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insistance that the teacher must study life of the life, Pirogov, next to Ushinsky, 
was a forerunner of the modern Russian psychology. But in contrast to Pestalozzi 
and Froebel, and their fanatical followers, he did not believe that education 
should grant the child “everything”; he also rejected the teaching of foreign 
languages as merely being useless, if not damaging in its educational results. He 


also favored women’s education. 


All in all, Pirogov’s ideas were the clearest expression of humanistic educa- 
tional theories which had reached Russia under the influence of Germany. Today 
it is difficult to see why Pirogov’s writings, prepared in a heavy and pathetic 
style, created so much enthusiasm during his life. But his idea of “general educa- 
tion came at the appropriate moment, fitting in with the period which saw the 
liberation of the serfs, it inaugurated a cycle of bitter arguments between the 
humanists and the nationalists. 


In actual practice, the principles of educational humanism were spread by 
Baron Nikolai Alexandrovitch Korf (1834-1883), often evaluated as the father 
of the Russian national school and the first national Russian teacher. Although he 
was a nobleman by birth, he devoted his life to the liberation of the peasantry 
from the spiritual darkness. He founded the elementary national schools of three 
vears (actually three winters) for the peasantry. As Secretary of the Alexandrov’s 
reform Commission, his reports on the annual progress of education were read 
widely throughout Russia, awakening interest in education. As a result, several 
educational methods were named after him. His textbooks stressed the principle 
that the school was to produce human beings, and not specialists, and that all 
schools should be adapted to the surrounding social conditions. But his career was 
faced with numerous critics, who succeeded in having him discharged from his 
position. He spent the remaining years of his life abroad, especially in Geneva. 


In general, the humanistic trend of Russian pedagogy came under the influ- 
ence of the German pedagogical theories of the day, especially those of Diester- 
weg. It was natural that the Russians, confronted with the sudden problems of 
new education, had no time to dev elop their own educational theories, and 
consequently, turned to the German for their inspiration. As a result, especially 
during the administration of Minister Dimitrij Andrejevich Tolstoi (1823-1889), 
during the seventies, they imported teachers and educational superv isors from 
Germany and Bohemia, formed educational seminars for teachers according to 
the German example, accepted German curricula and programs, and published 
spirited articles on education in German in their own educational periodicals, 
Ucitelj and Zurnal dlija V ospitanija. Froebel’s ideas became popular in Russia in 
the seventies thanks especially to Paulson. In short, in the humanistic influences in 
Russia were but an extension of Germany’s influences on Russia’s educational 


dev elopment. 


THE Proponents OF NATIONALISM 


This persistent and really a sudden imitation of the West (that is of 
Germany) had its good and poor results. It helped the Russians to get acquainted 
with foreign literature in pedagogy and enabled them to experiment with these 
ideas in their own schools; but, at the same time, the Russians accepted these 
foreign importations in a feverish haste, without realizing that these foreign 
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importations had to be acculturated to the local conditions. The resulting reaction 
revolted against the concepts of the humanitarian school, pointing out that it 
would have been just as valuable to utilize the old Russian school and modify its 
existence to the current educational needs. Several Russians visited France, Eng- 
land, Holland, and other European countries and wanted to know why it was 
only Germany which was being imitated by Russia. At the same time, there 
developed a movement among the upper classes (represented even by Tolstoi) 
which resented the aping of Western culture (and especially that of France) and 
started to promote the admiration of Russia’s native culture and backgrounds. 


The leader of this nationalistic trend in Russian education was Konstantin 
Dimitrijevich Ushinski (1823-1871), the founder of Russia’s primary school and 
of the pedagogical training for teachers.’ His father was a small landowner; his 

mother s_ religiousness made a lasting impression on him. Only two years after 
his graduation from the Moscow University at the age of twenty with honors, 

he was appointed Professor of Jurisprudence at the Demidov Lycée at Yaroslav, 

where he was quite successful thanks to his erudition and youthful enthusiasm. 
Although a Monarchist at heart, Ushinski criticized the growing abyss between 
institutionalized law and the will of the people. In 1848, when the Ministry of 
Education curtailed all academic freedom, he was prohibited from all teaching 
activities; this forced him to take a very minor civil service position. In addition, 
to increase his small income, he translated E nglish articles in pedagogy and started 
to contribute to the Sovremenik (The Contemporary) and the Dilia Chteniia 
(The Reading Library). When, on the accession of Alexander II to the throne in 
1855, police supervision was relaxed, Ushinski was appointed Inspector as well 
as instructor in literature and jurisprudence at Satchinks Institute; there, during 
his four years as administrator, he reorganized the entire teaching program along 
the progressive lines. During this time, he published three of his best known 
articles, in “The Uses of Pedagogical Literature,” “Nationalism in Public Educa- 
tion,” and “The Three Elements of the School,” in the Pedagogischskii Sbornik 
(Pedagogical Collection) and the Zhurnal dlia Vospitaniia (Journal of Educa- 
tion), between 1857-1858; they made him a nationally-known figure. In 1859, 
he was appointed Inspector of the Smolny Institute, St. Petersburg, one of Rus- 
sia’s “finishing” schools for girls of noble birth. Ushinski’s reforms here were 
again outstanding; he appointed several of the best teachers in Russia, reduced 
the general course from nine to seven years, and used the two years thus sav ed 
in an advanced pedagogical course for potential teachers; he ‘reorganized the 
entire curriculum, abolished several obsolete courses, set up more w ork in science, 
and shifted the emphasis from the French to the Russian language. In 1860, 
Ushinski was appointed the managing editor of the Zhurnal Ministerstva Narod- 
nogo Porsveschchnia (The Journal of the Ministry of National Education) and 
changed it entirely within two years. His editorial policy focused on real prob- 
lems of teaching, theories of pedagogy and psy chology, accounts of educational 
activities at home and abroad, and criticism of current pedagogical literature. 
Ushinski’s name became known throughout Russia as one of the country’s fore- 
most teachers and the leader of the new educational movement as the teacher of 
teachers, but his progressive policies led to his dismissal in 1862; the Empress 
Maria Alexandrovna tried to assuage this damage to Russia’s educational history 
by arranging for him a five-year trip to Sw itzerland, Germany, Italy, and France. 
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This enabled Ushinski to write reports on the school systems there and lay pre- 
paratory groundwork for his later books. Ushinski returned home in 1867, but 
without a teaching appointment. He busied himself with the promotion of the 
St. Petersburg Pedagogical Society, which he had helped to found in 1862, but 
died in 1870 (at the age of 46). His most outstanding work was The Man as the 
Subject of Education, An Introduction to Anthropological Pedagogy (two vol- 
umes, 1868-1869), based on a wide knowledge of European contemporary liter- 
ature (although it lacks references to the famed educator John Amos Comenius). 
Ushinski’s thesis was that each nation had to have its own kind of education 
mirroring its own character, whose best expression is the native tongue. The 
family is the first educational institution, and the liberation of the Russian people 
could be promoted by more extensive and popular mass education. To educate 
the mothers was to educate the nation; Russia, however, did not need learned 
women, but good mothers, since the children do not need so much learning as 
moral education. Thus all forms of education have to be examined in the light 
of how they affect first of all the character of the child and then the character of 
the society. Ushinski wanted education to transform the social order. While the 
contemporary radical internationalists were inspired by Feurbach, Karl Marx, 
Bakunin, and Hercen, Ushinski depended on Bacon, L ocke, Mill, Spencer, Kant, 
and Descartes, and wanted to inculcate the spirit of nationalism in young, especi- 
ally by the strong emphasis on the native tongue in the school system. His 
Rodnoe Slovo (The Native Word) became a series of readers for Russian school 
children designed to give them greater love and respect for their country and 
their native literature. Followi ing the ideas of Pestalozzi and Wundt, Ushinski also 
favored the development of character by actual w ork, by self-activity. Even as 
the family is the foundation of all education, there is no substitute for the teacher 
as an educational force; hence, the teacher must be well trained and enthusiastic 
in his task. Teaching is more of an art than a science, hence subjective factors are 
important. This art requires the knowledge of the basic elements in anthropology, 
physiology, and especially psychology; this enables the teacher to learn each 
pupil’s abilities and peculiarities. The normal schools must provide opportunities 
for self-practice, the pedagogical practice should be started by having the trainee 
observe the lessons of a good teacher and start teaching in the presence of his 
colleagues and the teacher responsible for his work, and then listen to the criti- 
cisms of this group.® 


Ushinski’s influence and work became the standard textbook in Russia’s 
normal schools for teachers and a reference book for teachers and professors of 
education. His other works were also popular (especially The Child's World, a 
sequel to the Native World). Even today, his influence can be seen in Soviet 
education, especially in his idea that each nation should have its own kind of 
education responding to its character, whose best expression was its native tongue. 
Furthermore, in Russia’s history, only Tolstoi can be compared to him in his 
efforts to emancipate Russia’s education from foreign influences. 


Ushinski’s follower, Vladimir J. Stojunin (1826-1888), tried to apply the 
nationalistic principle to the secondary schools of Russia; his work gave a power- 
ful impetus to Russia’s educational theory. While Ushinski taught the Russian 
teacher the educational tasks and prov ided the Russian school with useful ex- 


‘For more details, see: Johnson, op. cit., pp. 245-247. 
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amples of much-needed textbooks, Stojunin completed this task and left in his 
educational writings a carefully prepared program on how to educate the grow~ 
ing generation for life. Together with Pigorov, he tried to liberate the Russian 
deal from the bureaucratic influences and stressed that the school can educate 
the growing generation for life; he stressed that the school can educate for 
good citizenship only with the co-operation of the family. While the primary, 
foremost task of the school is to educate a man, in reality all men live only 
as citizens of a nation; hence, the school must educate good Russian citizens. 
He blamed the government for importing alien educators, especially the Germans, 
who were promoting an alien spirit in Russia. All educational reforms of Russia 
had to be rooted in Russian psychology and answer Russia’s popular needs. 


There were other nationalistically minded educators. Among them can also 
be included Dostoyevsky, who, in his writings, favored national education. Serge} 
Alexandrovich Rachinskij (1833-1902) tried to fuse the ideas of Russian national- 
ism with those of the Greek Orthodox religion. After leaving his chair in Mos- 
cow University, he opened in 1872 an elementary school in the Smolensk region 
which became famous. Theoretically, he was near to Tolstoi with his efforts to 
allow the children expression of their individuality; but as he was getting older, 
Rachinskij started to stress more and more the religious element over the nation- 
alistic emphasis. He ended his career during Pobiedonostev’s religious reactionism. 


THE FREE SCHOOL 


On the whole, the humanistic and nationalistic trends were not, in general, 
too successful in liberating Russia’s schools from the domination of Russia’s 
bureaucratic system as well as from the church (which, ironically enough, was 
helped by the work of the Russian nationalists). But some help in liberating 
Russia’s education from the oppressive influences was provided by Pisarev and 
Tolstoi. 


Dmitrij Evanovich Pisarev (1840-1868), a critic, a proponent of Nihilism, 
and a victim of police persecution, preached against what he saw as being con- 
temporary social evils. Although he was not a trained educator, he put his finger 
on the burning educational deficiencies of Russia’s education in several of his 
studies; his basic idea was that the child should be the core of all educational 
endeavors. (“The child should be enticed but not forced.”) Influenced by Rous- 
seau, he believed that it should seek and search for knowledge without outside 
influence. Denying aesthetics and other idealistic principles, he favored an extreme 
realism, individualism, and utilitarianism in the struggle for the emancipation of 
personality. As a convinced Nihilist, he conceived all evil to lie in ignorance; the 
salvation was to be found only in science, especially in natural science.° 


Under the influence of Buckle, Pisarev believed that humanity was advancing 
under the influence of scientific knowledge and discoveries; the moral truths have 





Pisarev participated also in the Narodnik (Nationalistic) Movement, inaugurated in the 
sixties by the literary efforts of the famed Chernishevsky. For more details, see: Richard Hare, 
Pioneers of the Russian Social Thought, V1, “N. G. Chernyshevsky,” pp. 171-212; Julius 
Hecker, Russian Sociology (London: Chapman and Hall, 1934), Part Il, “The Subjectivist 
School of Russian Sociology,” Chapter I, “The Sociological Theories of Peter Lavrov,” pp. 
75-101, 
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little influence on the speed and success of social evolution, and the only reason 
by which man can liberate himself and others from the difficulties of the daily 
life. Hence, the child, from the early days should be taught how to reason (the 
idea of Rousseau), or, even better, find a w ay to find know ledge without much 
help. For Pisarev, Russia’s education was quite w anting, since the contemporary 
system was destroying the natural evolution of the child. 


Count Leo Nikolajevich Tolstoi (1828-1910), a famed Russian novelist and 
playwright, short-story writer, and essayist, known for his psychological studies 
of character and his panoramic picture of Russia’s life in the 19th century,'® came 
of a wealthy and noble family, but eventually became discontented, dev eloping 
a system of thought which emphasized simplicity, faith, love, and deplored man- 
made institutions, such as governments, churches, and creeds. He foreswore liter- 
ature and arts, made an effort to renounce the material possessions, and en- 
deavored to live as a peasant in the country. Unhappily married, he died i 
railway station after having fled from a miserable domestic background to ike 
refuge in a monastery.’ 


In 1862 Tolstoi published his essay on “Training and Education,” and in his 
school at Yasnaia Poliana, tried out the theories of ‘education. There the pupils 
and teachers were encouraged to work together in complete harmony and inde- 
pendence. The school had 40 pupils, three classes, and four teachers. From five 
to seven hours were devoted to teaching what the students’ interest demanded; 
12 subjects were studied (religion, Russia’s history, drawing, singing, natural 
science, etc.), but in actual practice, religion was the only permanent subject and 
the class room procedure was carried on in the most disorganized manner. The 
students made their own school regulations and there were no examinations. 
“The best method is no method,” was Tolstoi’s slogan. In particular, Tolstoi 
favored the methods which would make the learning interesting and easy. 


On the whole, Tolstoi, continuing to apply Rousseau’s theories, reached the 
point which allowed him to worship the child. Theoretically, he wanted to base 
Russia’s education on the family and the social life of Russia and refused to 
acknowledge any accepted pedagogical principles; he w anted the school’s pur- 
poses to be purely experimental, since the school was to be only a ped dagogical 
laboratory. He condemned especially the lecture sy stem; and women, according 
to him, should be trained for the family life only, since it was their task to 
rejuvenate humanity by educating healthy children. In short, he was a Russian 
Rousseau. Ab os 


Although Tolstoi’s ideas were practiced only in very limited educational 
circles in Russia, they had : a profound influence in Europe and in the United 
States. Leo Wiener, Professor of Slavic Languages at Harvard, translated his 
educational articles into English; the most vocal proponent of Tolstoi’s ideas in 


"In America, Tolstoi is known for his War and Peace (1865-1872), his most famous novel, 
Anna Karenina (1875-1876), and a play, the Kreutzer Sonata (1889). 

"Johnson, op. cit., pp. 148-149, 182, 191, 212, 231, 234-245, 321; Leonid I. Strakhovsky, A 
Handbook of Slavic Studies (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949), pp. 405, 
413, 417-419, 429, 551; Charles Baudoin, Tolstoi, the Teacher (trans. New York, 1923); Pavel 
Birinkov, Leo Tolstoi, His Life and Work (trans. New York, 1907), and The Life of Tolstoi 
(trans. New York, 1911); George Halperin, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Tourgenev (Chicago: 
Chicago University Press, 1946); H. W. Garrod, Tolstoi’s Theory of Art (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1935); G. H. Perris, Leo Tolstoy, The Grand Mujik (London, 1898); T. 
A. Kuzminskya, Tolstoy as 1 Knew Him (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947); etc. 
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America was, for a time, Paul R. Radosavljevich, a Serbian-born American edu- 
cator and former Professor of Experimental Education at New York University 
(retired, 1944).'* In Germany, Berthold Otto, Arthur Schultz, and Protzel were 
his most ardent followers. 


Russt1AN Pepacocy BerorE WoriLp War I 


At the turn of the 20th century there was considerable expansion of Russia’s 
pedagogical literature, although this development was characterized by quantity 
rather than quality.’* On the whole, the Russian educational thought was domi- 
nated by Germany, while the professional educational contributions of France, 
E ngland, and the Slavic nations were noticed to a minor degree. In fact, many 
Russian educational works were but adaptations of the German sources. But 
there appeared some well-known spokesmen promoting the ideal of national 
education; for instance, Cyril Petrovich Janovskij (1822-1902) stressed that the 
Russian school must be built on the basis of domestic needs and not become just 
an imitation of foreign examples. 


Since there was such a close connection between the church and the state 
in Russia, and the Orthodox faith was so important an element in the national 
life, it was not surprising that most of the national efforts were usually fused with 
the education in the orthodox spirit, as seen in the works of the church schools 
and of the translator of John Amos Comenius, Serge} Prinejevich Miropolsky, 
who also authored an extensive history of the Russian schools. But a notew orthy 
name in this respect was that of Konstantin Petrovich Pobedonostsev (1828- 
1907), a tutor of Czar’s children, who tried to bring to the Public school the 
domination of the church. Yet he translated the French works of the founder of 
the peasant educational institutions, Demoulins, into Russian. In theory, he 
wanted to put the concept of duty (dolg) as the central principle of all educa- 
tion.'4 


There was also a group which wanted to continue the ideas and principles of 
Tolstoi; it published the review of Free Education (Svobodnoje vospitanije) 
under Konstantin Nikolajevich Ventcel, not a professional educator but who 
became interested in the educational questions by taking care of education of his 
children. In Tolstoi’s spirit, he developed his ‘ ‘House of the Free Child,” a school 
without any authoritarian control or pedagogical abstractions. Here the children 





‘See Paul R. Radosalvjevich, Who are the Slavs? (Boston: Badger, 1919). 

For more details, see: Johnson, op. cit., especially chapter 8, “The Great Reforms,” 
(1855-1894), pp. 124-171, 9, “The Beginning of the End,” (1894-1917), pp. 172-205, 11, “Pio- 
neers of Russian Educational Philosophy,” pp. 226-249, and the respective bibliographical 
references; T. G. Masaryk, The Spirit of Russia (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1919); 
J. Lavrin, An Introduction to the Russian Novel (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947); Elias 
Tartak, “The Liberal Tradition in Russia: A. Herzen and V. Soloveff,” VII, pp. 307-324, and 
Vladimir Zenzinov, “The Destinies of the Russian Peasantry (The Russian Peasant Move- 
ment)” pp. 453-482, and Waclaw Lednicki, “Panslavism,” XXII, pp. 805-912, in Feliks Gross, 
Fd., European Ideologies (New York: Philosophical Library, 1938); A. S. Rappoport, Pio- 
neers of the Russian Revolution (New York: Brentano's, 1919); A. Kornikov, Modern Rus- 
sian History (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1924); D. B. Leary, Education and Autocracy in 
Russia (Buffalo, N. Y.: University of Buffalo Press, 1919); G. Vernadsky, A History of Rus- 
sia (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1929), passim; etc. 

The reason that his efforts to sectarianize the schools were not entirely successful was 
due to the fact that zemstvos refused to continue financial support of their schools if com- 
plete control were vested in the Holy Synod, and neither the government nor the Synod had 
the funds to maintain the schools. 
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were to spend most of the daytime in order to remedy the poor influences of the 
family; the children were also to determine their own curriculum and direct the 
school in the democratic spirit. All education here was to be really a self-educa- 
ion; Ventcel valued highly manual work. Interesting also was his idea, adopted 
from Rousseau, that the child was to create its own religious ideas. The institu- 
tion was quite successful operating in Moscow for a while, but it was severely 
criticized for its lack of discipline. 

There were others contributing to the literature of pedagogy: Lazurski, 
Njechajev, Zhachinjajev, Rumjancev, Rossolimo, Krogius, Schegloc, Bechterev, 
and others. The first Pedagogical Association was formed in Moscow in 1901; 
the second, in Petrograd in 1904. In the latter city was founded also the first 
Institute of Experimental Pedagogy in 1909. Periodical surveys of the advance- 
ment of Russian pedagogy were published in two pedagogical periodicals. ‘Iwo 
national gatherings of Educational Psychology were held in 1906 and 1908, and 
two for experimental Pedagogy in Petrograd in 1911 and 1913. The problems of 
aesthetic education were propagated by Viktor Petrovich Ostrovorskij (1840- 
1902); N. N. Bachtin, a former army officer, who specialized in education in the 
later years of life, made contributions to this field also. Credit for the promotion 
of phy sical education in Russia and the elevation of family and social education 
must be given to physician Peter Francevich Lesgraft (1837-1909), who accepted 
Rousseau and approved his theory that the body must be educated before the 
reason; he also stressed that the ‘girls must be educated naturally and in the 
national spirit, and not in the pensionats imitating foreign examples. During the 
tours of Europe, he became acquainted with Swedish physical education which 
he tried to propagate at home, although he, later, worked out his own system in 


this field. 

Not many Russian educators paid attention to the practical education 
reorganization of the school, which was on a much lower level during the pre- 
war ‘days than that of Western Europe. Nikolaj Ivanovich Iljminskij propagated 
church schools in the spirit of Rachinski and was the first to introduce the idea 
that the non-Russian minorities should have their own schools; he translated 
religious works into Tartar, and other Asiatic languages and created, in Kazan, 
the teacher’s seminar for the nativ es; his pupils were employ ed in that area, 
Siberia and Caucasus. Literacy and industrial courses were energetically pushed 
by the philanthropist Dmitrij Ivanovich Tichomirov, who also published numer- 
ous textbooks; he had a lot in common with Theodrovich Banakov (1836-1904), 
who prepared a number of texts for teaching in the local language. 


The Russian pedagogues also published a few histories of pedagogy and edu- 
cation; the best known in that field was Petre Kapterev (1849-1922), Professor 
of Pedagogy; his outstanding work was The History of Russian Pedagogy 
(1910). The whole evolution of the Russian educational movement was channeled 
into the Soviet scheme of changes after 1917. But a bridge between the Czarist 
theorists and those who had to serve their Soviet masters was provided by Ivan 
Pavlov (1849-1936), probably the best known Russian psychologist. Pavlov went 
through the medical curriculum of the Military Academy and graduated in 
medicine at St. Petersburg in 1883; he became Private Dozent in physiology in 
1884, Director of the Phy: siological Department of the Institute of Experimental 
Medicine at St. Petersburg in 1891, and a scientific member of St. Petersburg 
Academy in 1907. His investigations were devoted to the problems of digestion 
and gastric secretion from 1888 to 1900. For his achievement in laying bare the 
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main features of the digestive mechanism, he received the Nobel prize for medi- 
cine in 1904. From 1902 he explored the problems of the nature of the higher 
nervous system in the brain; he demonstrated that intelligent behavior is built up 
of conditional reflexes, based on simpler reflexes of living material, and confirmed 
the importance of the environment on social behavior. His conclusions being in 
harmony with certain of the Soviet doctrines, Pavlov occupied a unique position 
among intellectuals in the eyes of the Soviet authorities. On his 85th birthday, 
1934, the Soviet government gave him one million rubles for the extension of his 
laboratories and an annual pension of twenty-thousand rubles. 


Pavlov’s influence led to the “behaviorist” movement in social psychology 
which, in the U. S., could be dated from the publication of John B. Watson's 
Behavior—An Introduction to Comparative Psychology (1914). The “conditioned 
reflex” concept offers an explanation of the psychological mechanism by which 
human nature and personality are shaped in social and interaction. H. Stanley 
Hall and Watson made the heyday of the behaviorism in the early twenties in the 
U. S. and related it successfully to the educational processes.'* “The nicety of 
control and the objectivity of the experimental situations used by Pavlov ap- 
pealed to the students of behavior who were seeking a way out of the subjectivity 
of experimental psychology and the uncertainties engendered by the grosser 
situations and responses used by Thorndike and his followers. Thus the condi- 
tioned response concept of the learning was born and body-functioning was 
substituted for the concept of any “mind” at all.’® 


Russian Epucators ABROAD 

Many outstanding educators of Russia left their native country after the 
Soviet revolution in 1917, and scattered throughout the world, including the 
United States. This wave of emigration was continued after World War II. 
While those coming after World War I usually found themselves in outstanding 
educational institutions in the U. S. (such as Professor P. A. Sorokin at Harvard, 
A. P. Pinkevich at the George Peabody College for Teachers, Michael T. Florin- 
sky at Columbia, George Vernadsky at Yale), those coming after World War II 
had a more difficult time. But they have been helped by the East European Fund 
provided by the Ford Foundation, which also promoted the revival of free 
intellectual life among them. It has helped the Chekhov Publishing House, which 
publishes in Russian works of fiction and non-fiction by new and old Russian 
writers, thus helping them to fill a gap created by the former near-monopoly 
of Soviet volumes in the field of books printed in Russia. Through the research 
program of the U.S.S.R., about two hundred exiles have been financed to make 
possible a scholarly research on a systematic recording of the particular exiles’ 
specialized experience when they were officials of the Soviet regime. ‘= 


“V. H. Bekhterev, General Principles of Human Reflexology (New York: International 
Publishers, 1933); E. C. Tolman, Purposive Behavior in Animals and Men (New York: Cen- 
tury, 1932); J. B. Watson, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist (New York: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1919). 

"Clarence Ragsdale, “Conceptions of Learning,” Chapter X, pp. 205-228, in R. F. Valen- 
tine, Ed., Twentieth Century Education (New York: Philosophical Library, 1940); see also: 
I. P. Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes (London: Oxford University Press, 1927); K. S. Lachley, 
“Learning, I, Nervous Mechanisms in Learning,” in C. Murchison, Ed., Foundations of Ex- 
perimental Psychology (Worchester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1929), pp. 524- 
563; R. M. Ogden, Psychology and Education (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1926); E. R. 
Hilgard and D. C. Marquis, Conditioning and Learning (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 
1940). 








OUR DEBT TO TRANSCENDENTALISM 


BY FRED G. WALCOTT 


PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS BEAR WITHIN THEMSELVES the seeds of their own destruc- 
tion—or so it seems from our imperfect view of things. Certainly each system 
serves as parentage for the contrary movement that succeeds it. What could be 
more antithetical, considered from the present moment, than the tenets of 
Platonic Idealism and those of a Humanistic Pragmatism? And yet the one gave 
birth to the other as by some fixed, inevitable destiny (imponderability resembles 


law when witnessed a posteriori). 


The ontology of the Platonic school was based upon an assumption of super- 
sensuous essences; reality lay beyond man’s knowing except by miraculous 
revelation, or at least by the ‘intellectual insights vouchsafed to the philosophers 
alone. The physical senses were, indeed, a hindrance to such knowi ing, as Socrates 


took great pains to explain in the Phaedo: 


“And he attains to the purest knowledge of them [essences] who goes to each 
with the mind alone, not introducing or intruding in the act of thought sight or 
any other sense together with reason, but with the very light of the mind in her 
own clearness searches into the very truth of each; and he who has got rid, as far 
as he can, of eyes and ears and, so to speak, of the whole body, these being in his 
opinion distracting elements which when they infect the soul hinder her from 
acquiring truth and knowledge—who, if not he, is likely to attain to the knowledge 
of true being?” 

When, in the light of such a concept, one considers the small remnant capable of 
such high office, and when one reflects on the difficulty besetting the true 
philosopher in the midst of the gross and sensual multitude;? two “corollaries 
emerge with the force of inexorable logic: one is the incurable degradation of 
the masses of mankind; the other is authoritarianism, or the leadership of the 
elite—of the philosophers of Plato’s day, and of God’s ministers for centuries to 


come. 


With the philosophers of the E ighteenth ; entury, however, the fatal heresy 
of Transcendentalism gained credence. The spiritual reality, the Divine Essence, 


assumed a new universality; it became a great “aboriginal aby ss of real Being” 


which permeated and subsumed all matter, animate and inanimate; it env eloped 
all mankind and manifested itself in all existence as an up-welling of the Universal 


Pneuma. As Emerson said later: 


“For the sense of being which in calm hours rises, we know not how, in the 


soul, is not diverse from things, from space, from light, from time, from man, but 





FRED G. VALCOTT is a member of the staff of the School of Rdualen, University of 
Michigan. in this article, the idea of self-respect is treated as the gift of Transcendentalism 


to Humanistic Pragmatism. 


‘Jowett translation. 


*See The Republic, Bk. VI. 
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one with them and proceeds obviously from the same source whence their life 
and being also proceed. We first share the life by which things exist and after- 
wards see them as appearances in nature and forget that we have shared their 
cause.” 


Tue Girt oF TRANSCENDENTALISM 


The gift of Transcendentalism was to confer upon mankind a new dignity. 
The existence of every man, woman, or child came by virtue of his sharing in 
the Over-Soul; and spiritual stature merely marked the level of each divine up- 
welling. “I desire not to disgrace the soul,” said Emerson. “The fact that I am 
here certainly shows me that the soul had need of an organ here. Shall I not 
assume the post?” Depravity, it is true, lay all about before one’s eyes; but this 
was merely man’s denial of his nature, a forgetfulness of his own divinity. Thus 
Emerson’s “Orphic poet sang: 


‘‘We distrust and deny inwardly our sympathy with nature. We own and 
disown our relation to it, by turns. We are like Nebuchadnezzar, dethroned, 
bereft of reason, and eating grass like an ox. But who can set limits to the remedial 
force of spirit? 

‘‘A man is a god in ruin. When men are innocent, life shall be longer, and shall 
pass into the immortal as gently as we awake from dreams. . . Infancy is the per- 
petual Messiah, which comes into the arms of fallen men, and pleads with them to 
return to Paradise.’ ”* 


The essence of this divinity was simplicity; to avoid all shams, pretense, 
éclat; to be oneself, as the child is himself. Merely to assert one’s nature was the 
grand mission; to act with “the nonchalance of boys who are sure of a dinner, 
and would disdain as much as a lord to do aught to conciliate one, is the healthy 
attitude of human nature.” It was this which Thoreau found in the Canadian 
woodchopper, who was after all but a rustic neighbor who played exuberantly, 
like a child, delighted by his daily living. But Thoreau saw in him a man “whom 
I had not seen before, and I did not know whether he was as wise as Shakespeare 
or as simply ignorant as a child.” He looked at all problems in the most simple 
and practical light—like a child confronted with an obstacle in its play. When he 
heard of Plato’s definition of a man—a biped without feathers—he thought it an 
important difference that the knees bent the wrong way. What appealed to 
Thoreau was “a certain positive originality” in the man; “he was thinking for 
himself and expressing his own opinion, a phenomenon so rare that I would any 
day walk ten miles to observe it, and his simple logic amounted to the re- 
origination of many of the institutions of society.’ 


And so it was with the half-wit from the almshouse: 


“He told me, with the utmost simplicity and truth, quite superior, or rather 
inferior, to anything that is cailed humility, that he was ‘deficient in intellect.’ 
These were his words. The Lord had made him so, yet he supposed the Lord 
cared as much for him as for another. ‘I have always been so,’ said he, ‘from my 
childhood; I never had much mind; I was not like other children; I am weak in the 
head. It was the Lord’s will, I suppose.’ And there he was to prove the truth of 
his words. He was a metaphysical puzzle to me. I have rarely met a fellow-man 


“Self-Reliance.” 
“Nature.” 
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on such promising ground,—it was so simple and sincere and so true all that he 
said. And, true enough, in proportion as he appeared to humble himself was he 
exalted. I did not know at first but it was a wise policy. It seemed that from such 
a basis of truth and frankness as the poor weak-headed pauper had laid, our inter- 
course might go forward to something better than the intercourse of sages.” 


With the Amercian Transcendentalists there was as yet no vestige of 
Determinism; they had inherited a vigorous sense of the Free Will. And Free 
Will connoted personal responsibility. If man had, through over-sophistication, 
fallen into depravity, he could, by taking thought, by highly resolving, rise again 
into the grand cadence of the mystic, imponderable song. And so Thoreau “had 
gone to the woods. “I wanted to live deep,” he said, “and suck out all the marrow 
of life, to live so sturdily and Spartan-like as to put to rout all that was not life, 
to cut a broad sw ath and shave close, to drive life into a corner, and reduce it to 


its lowest terms.” 


The essential tenet of this Spartan creed was that a man must uncompromis- 
ingly represent his own stalwart self—to do this simply and unaffectedly. To do 
otherwise was to blot out the divine aura, to veil over the face of God, to con- 
fuse and bewilder one’s fellowmen by a blank incognition. 


“Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own gift you can present every moment 
with the cumulative force of a whole life’s cultivation; but of the adopted talent 
of another you have only an extemporaneous half possession. That which each 
man can do best, none but his Maker can teach him. No man yet knows what it 
is, nor can, till that person has exhibited it.” 


Thoreau’s grand exemplar was John Brown, but Thoreau himself immor- 
talized a moment in time by his inspired defense of that condemned emancipator. 
While Brown lay in jail awaiting execution. Thoreau prepared his message, “A 
Plea for Captain John Brown.” “J put a piece of paper and a pencil under my 
pillow,” said Thoreau, “and when I could not sleep I wrote in the dark.” On 
October 30, 1859, he summoned the citizens of Concord to assemble and de- 
livered one of the few great jeremiads in the world’s human history. To read it 
now draws the eyes of the spirit upward, as though one had inadvertently 
touched a garment, and the springs of latent human aspiration had flowed 
my steriously into the veins. 


It is hard to estimate the immensity of Thoreau’s deed. His friends had 
warned him of the danger of flouting the popular indignation against Brown; but 
disregarding this, T horeau even invaded Boston, where in a much less explosive 

cause William Lloyd Garrison had earlier suffered the violence of a mob. It 
would be hard to draw a modern parallel. Perhaps if someone had, a few months 
ago, summoned an audience of his friends and daily associates in some provincial 
town where indignation against the Rosenbergs ran high, and had proceeded to 
defend them with all of the high seriousness “he could command, and if at the 
same time he had vigorously impugned the government that had resolved upon 
their punishment he might have substantially re-created the emotional climate in 
which Thoreau acted a century ago. If there is an especial heinousness in my 
fumbling example, it will but serve the better, for it was apparent heinousness 


"Walden. 
*"Emerson’s “Self-Reliance.” 
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that Thoreau was defending. That is just the point; in his defense of Brown, 
Thoreau had fearlessly confronted the outraged partisans of a smug culture; he 
had risen, even as John Brown had done, to the dangerous eminence of his 
unique and irreplaceable destiny; he had, as he said of Brown, stood up for the 
dignity of human nature, “knowi ing himself for a man, and the equal of any and 
all governments.” Said Thoreau: 


e 


“He could not have been tried by a jury of his peers, because his peers did not 
exist. When a man stands up serenely against the condemnation and vengeance of 
mankind, rising above them literally by a whole body,—even though he were of 
late the vilest murderer, who has settled that matter with himself,—the spectacle is 
a sublime one,—didn’t ye know it, ye Liberators, ye Tribunes, ye Republicans?— 
and we become criminal in comparison. Do yourselves the honor to recognize 
him. He needs none of your respect.” 


THe Dest oF HUMANISTIC PRAGMATISM 


The Transcendentalists had established self-respect as the inalienable preroga- 
tive of the person—the self-evident importance of the individual man, woman, or 
child. This is the solid rock upon which Humanistic Pragmatism is based. It is 
no anomaly that we find John Dewey quoting Emerson: 


‘*Respect the child. Be not too much his parent. Trespass not on his solitude. 
But I hear the outcry which replies to this suggestion: Would you verily throw 
up the reins of public and private discipline; would you leave the young ‘child to 
the mad career of his own passions and whimsies, and call this anarchy a respect 
for the child’s nature? I answer ,—Respect the child, respect him to the end, but 
also respect yourself . . The two points in a boy’s training are, to keep his 
naturel and train oft all ‘but that; to keep his naturel, but stop off his uproar, 
fooling, and horseplay; keep his nature and arm it with knowledge in the very 
direction in which it points.” 


They had relocated the axis of importance, not in some external authority 
which man must subserve, but in the subjective center of the living, individual 
genius. Born of an inevitability in the cultural continuum, their thoughts have 
fathered ours, so that, as Whitman sang it: 


“You shall no longer take things at second or third hand, nor look through the 
eyes of the dead, nor feed on the specters in books, 

You shall not look through my eyes either, nor take things from me, 

You shall listen to all sides and filter them from yourself.” 


—_—_—_——— 


Democracy and Education. 





TOWARD THINKING 


BY MONTGOMERY MULFORD 


IT IS POSSIBLE THAT OUR HISTORIANS and our philosophers who condemn man’s 
actions of the past, and believe we still pursue narrow mental lines, have missed 
the point that history is supposed to teach. If ancient Rome went to destruction 
because it held to certain concepts subsequently proven erroneous, it was only 
because the ancient Romans, perhaps, did not develop sufficiently mentally to 
know that their lines of so-called reasoning were bad. 


The story of mankind, halting as it may be, is the record of man experiment- 
ing: thinking things out, developing his mind, and going ahead. That he has 
stumbled, and still stumbles is true. Apparently it requires many generations 
before a lesson is learned so that an error is not repeated. 


My learned father, Henry Jones Mulford, M.D., writing in the January 1954 
number of Educational Theory, says that “untoward thinking, that is tangent 
thinking simulating straight thinking, has been a major deterrent to the advance- 


” 


ment of human mind.... 

Actually today, we can see where man believed he was “thinking straight” 
when he surely was not. But to believe that he simulated straight thinking—I be- 
lieve that a wrong viewpoint. Man did not know better. Perhaps, in many ways, 
he still does not know better. 


The story of mankind, therefore, really reveals the groping of man toward 
a distant goal he has not yet attained. Men like Buddha, Jesus Christ, Pasteur, and 
others, helped him along that path; but men such as Genghis Khan and Hitler 
certainly confused him and set him back, so that he had to grope on again, 
afterward. 


It is my belief that man is groping toward thinking. 


Dr. Mulford speaks of two untoward beliefs, as he calls them in this thesis, 
which developed in Rome: that might was law in this world, and that polytheism 
was the rule in the next. 


In his thesis, he says that “we find our country in a condition closely re- 
sembling that of Rome at the height of her power, and, well might we ask our- 
selves, ‘whither are we drifting?’ ” 

To all intent and purpose, some of us, including some of our so-called most 
advanced thinkers, belteve that we are drifting. Yet this is certainly questionable. 





MONTGOMERY MULFORD is a newspaperman and writer of thirty years experience, 
the last ten of which have been on the Buffalo Evening News. In this writing, he 
makes reply to an article written by his father under the title of “Untoward Thinking,” which 
appeared in the January issue of Educational Theory for 1954. It takes the position that the 
record of man’s doings, including education, is a record of progress. 
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We may be seemingly drifting—it is not out of order to add that perhaps it only 


is seemingly so! 
We are still groping. We are still pushing forward toward thinking! 


We were ignorant in the past, and to some extent we are still ignorant. But 
we have progressed since ancient Rome ruled the Mediterranean Sea area. If we 
hadn’t, then life is not worth going through even its allotted three score years 
and ten! 


Dr. Mulford criticized our action in Korea; our position we have assumed 
in Europe, and calls us ‘the Good Samaritan.’ We assumed these things—Korea 
and Europe—during a Democratic national administration. If this was ‘untoward 
thinking,’ then the succeeding national administration, Republican, should have 
completely withdrawn from Korea—yet we now send military advice and help 
to Indo-China!—and gotten out of E ‘urope and gone back to our old policy of 
isolation. 


And ‘isolation,’ as a doctrine, surely was a false doctrine from today’s view- 
point; it was untoward thinking. Dr. Mulford infers, therefore, that we should 
vO back. 


Dr. Mulford does not believe that the displaced person should be so widely 
welcomed in America, and perhaps he is right. But here, again, we have an 
example of how man is groping: there is a certain predominate thought that we 
are humanitarian, that we are giving under-privileged peoples ‘another chance.’ 
If this is untoward thinking, then, in the future, it will be righted. It will be 
righted because man is groping toward thinking. 


Also, Dr. Mulford speaks of the “uneven development of the human brain.” 
He speaks of the ‘jungles of yesterday’ and says that “the development of direc- 
tive consciousness in the primitive human brain was fraught with difficulty.” Of 
course this is all true! We are still, sometimes, within a jungle; and consciousness 
is still struggling forward. 


My father, who has an enviable past, after 87 years of life, suggests that to 
get rid of ‘untoward thinking,’ and ‘the elimination of this reason-retarding un- 
toward thought habit,’ says the ‘ ‘remedy lies within the province of education.” 
It certainly does, I think we all should agree. 


He suggests a system of education for the young which will correct the 
errors of the past. In this he is right. But there is more necessary than that. We 
must force our historians to rewrite history, to underline the fact that man has 
been groping his way wp. Dr. Mulford’s thesis in the educational journal seems 
to take the dim view. It is not right, either. Anyone familiar with intimate 
history should find this out. ; 


It is to be said here, that many thinkers—and I almost believe my father is 
among them,—have been deluded by new spaper headlines. To base any theory 
on current published reports is not alw ays sane. Did we err in Korea? Who, now 
living, c can tell, really? Are we foolish in letting in displaced persons from war- 
torn “Europe? Only time will tell. Perhaps we have erred in these acts; but it is 
(Continued on page 165) 








THE CURRENT STATUS 
OF VALUE THEORY 


BY RAY LEPLEY 


AS SOMEONE HAS SAID, the present is heir to all the past. History has a way of 
telescoping itself from the past into the present. Perhaps there is no major philos- 
ophy or perspective expressed in the past which is not held by some individual 
or group at the present time. This is no less true in value theory than in other 
areas or phases of thought. 


Tue LINE oF DEMARCATION IN VALUE THEORY 


No doubt “the great divide” in value theory, as W. M. Urban has called it, 
has been and is between metaphysical idealism on the one hand and naturalism on 
the other. Indeed, this has been the great divide in all philosophy, and reflects of 
course the basic alternatives open to man with regard to the nature of existence. 
At the present time, however, it is not uncommon for both naturalists and idealists 
to make very much the same kind of empirical approach to value problems. The 
ultimate issue between naturalism and idealism is held in abeyance until more 
can be determined with regard to the nature of values, the principles of valu- 
ation, and the status of values as compared with other kinds of facts, in particular 
cases. This does not, of course, mean that the problem of the ultimate status of 
values in reality as a whole has been solved or that it is considered unimportant. 


The willingness of idealists and naturalists to make an empirical approach 
and to limit the scope of questions considered is illustrated by the contributors to 
the book entitled Value: A Cooperative Inquiry, which appeared late in 1949. 
Some of the fourteen authors lean toward naturalism and others tend to suspend 
judgment on the whole question of the ultimate nature of reality. Two mem- 
bers—A. C. Garnett and D. H. Parker—are, as is well known, metaphy sical 
idealists. Yet in making the empirical kind of study which the contributors set 
for themselves there is little or no indication in the parts written by Garnett or 
Parker that they are idealists. And the same may be said of the more naturalistic 
contributors. — 


Quests FoR CERTAINTY 


In considering the current status of value theory, I recall that in 1937 I had 
the temerity to write a little paper entitled “The Dawn of Value Theory.” It 
pictured the situation in value theory then as 7 to the state of affairs 





RAY LEPLEY is Dean of the Graduate School of Bradley University. In this writing, the 
main issue is taken to be that of the promise of experimental procedure for the integration of 
value theory and the guidance of action over “the long haul” in all areas of personal and 
social living. Although it is recognized that an affirmative answer is by no means assured, 
acting on the suggestion that the job can be done in this way is viewed as the best of alterns- 


tive courses. 
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which prevailed in theory of knowledge until rather recent times. That is, up 
through all the earlier periods of the history of philosophy and science man was 
searching for a sure way of knowing. Some thought that reason by itself yielded 
the only true knowledge. Others sought certainty in divine revelation or inspira- 
tion or in universal concepts or categories, and still others sought it in clear 
sensory perceptions. But with the rise and dramatic successes of the sciences, 
arts, and technologies in the modern period, it became increasingly evident that 
it is possible in at least some instances to achieve an experimental procedure which 
includes, utilizes, transforms, and in some measure tests all the various elements 
of experience and response which had prev iously been abstracted out and perhaps 
misinterpreted as possible ways of attaining sure knowledge. Similarly, it was 
suggested that in value theory there have been quests for certainty w ith regard 
to the nature and status of values, the searchers believing that they achieved 
certainty in a universal reason or will (human or divine), in eternal ideas or 
universal forms, or in some one factor of human experience, such as feeling, 
satisfaction, fulfillment of desire, striving for perfection, or self-abnegation. It 
was suggested that values, like facts, might properly be regarded as tentative 
formulations, the correctness and adequacy of which may attain some degree of 
probability (but not certainty) through an inclusive experimental procedure 
somewhat like that which has dev eloped and proved so fruitful in various arts 
and sciences. 


Viewing the present situation in value theory against the background of the 
1937 paper, I see much evidence to support the conclusion that there are still 
many separate points of view, each going very much its own way in quest of 
somewhat dubious sorts of certainty. The idealists, who are perhaps in the 
majority in the world’s total population and who are not without representation 
among more technical philosophers who specialize in value theory, seek a sure 
basis in the assumption of a spiritual order from which all values derive. For 
example, W. M. Urban continues to attempt to decipher the presuppositions 
which he believes lie back of our judgments of value and make this an intelligible 
world. Clifford Barrett sums up the view of the metaphysical idealist thus: 


“No simple thing in complete isolation from all other things could have any 
value. Values arise in relationships. ‘The broader, the more fundamental, and the 
more completely integrated the relationships between the individual and his world 
may be, the larger will be his experience of values. It seems to follow that there 
is but one ultimate source of values... . : that ultimate source of all values must 
be found in the real unity of all things; in the systematic order which unites in one 
functioning whole, the entire universe.” 


The realists see in the unique qualities or subsistent essences, which occur or 
are had in all experience, evidences of universal factors in or of being, though 
on a more limited scale than envisaged by the idealists. G. E. Moore, W. D. Ross, 
A. C. Ewing, and their followers seek, through immediate intuitions of value 
qualities and of the meanings of value terms and sentences, to attain the certainty 
of self-evident (though indefinable) values and evaluative principles and to escape 
from what they call the “naturalistic fallacy” of identifying value with pleasure, 
satisfaction, or ‘something else other than the actual value qualities themselves. 


The existentialists of the more idealistic variety, for example, Kierkegaard 
and his followers, find scientific knowledge to be external and incomplete and 
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reason incapable of justifying value judgments. They seek to attain certainty by 
“a leap into faith” and by an immediate experience of the transcendence and 
freedom of the self. Existentialists of the non-idealistic group, for instance 
Heidegger and Sartre, reject the leap into faith as well as scientific and philo- 
sophic abstractions (other than their own) and find a sure basis only in commit- 
ment made from within the self. Sartre writes: “Our point of departure is . . . 
the subjectivity of the individual, and this for reasons strictly philosophical.” 
From subjectivity there is no escape in avy situation. In a moral problem there is 
ultimately only feeling of conflict in an ambiguous situation which cannot be 
resolved on Kantian or Christian principles or by utilitarian or other naturalistic 
empirical analysis or calculation. “Basically w hat counts is a sentiment,’ says 
Sartre; and a sentiment expresses itself not only verbally but also in action. Such 
certainty as the existentialists thus attain appears to be an escape from traditional 
theories and a justification for “arbitrary decisions” which result from one’s inner- 
most feelings and propulsions. , 

The logical positivists, or logical empiricists as they now prefer to be called, 
for example Rudolf Carnap and Herbert Feigl, and the emotivists, for instance 
A. J. Ayer and J. E. Ledden, attain a kind of certainty— and perhaps an escape 
from some of the difficulties of valuative inquiry —by drawing a sharp line be- 
tween scientific facts, which have cognitive meaning and are verifiable, and 

values, which are regarded as merely or at least basically expressions of attitude, 
desire, interest, wish, or feeling—expressions which have no cognitive meaning or 
theoretical sense and are neither true nor false. “From our emotive point of 
view,” says Ledden, “‘it is only as an expressive utterance that an utterance is to 
be at all regarded as valuational.” An expressive utterance is, he continues, “one 
which directly gives vent to and perhaps arouses in others certain attitudes or 
feelings... . An. appraisal cannot be considered a proposition.’ ’ Says Ayer: “Since 
the expression of a value i is not a proposition, the question of truth or falsehood 
does not here arise.” The point of view of the logical empiricists is well sum- 
marized by Hans Meyerhoff of UCLA in a recent article as follows: 

“The sentence ‘lying is wrong’ only resembles an indicative, descriptive state- 
ment like ‘daffodils are yellow’ in its grammatical, but not in its logical, structure. 
From a logical point of view it is not an objective or descriptive statement at all, 
but a concealed imperative of the kind: ‘Do not lie!’ Now it turns out to be 
logically impossible to derive an imperative from any set of sentences all of which 
are in the indicative mood and none of which contain even a concealed impera- 
tive. Thus it is evident that there must always be some moral imperative which is 
not reducible to or definable in terms of a statement (or set of statements) of 
the indicative or descriptive kind. It follows that moral judgments cannot be 
translated into cognitively verifiable descriptive statements. They always contain 
an imperative component which is said to be non-cognitive in the sense of being 
unverifiable according to public empirical evidence in conjunction with the laws 
of logic.” 

Some other empiricists who are not members of the logical positivist school, 
for example P. B. Rice and S. C. Pepper, find the basic nature or locus of value 
either in feeling or in satisfaction of desire—alternatives which have been debated 
since the time of Plato, and especially throughout the history of value theory 
in that special sense in which value theory is considered to have risen with the 
Austrian economists Meinong and E ‘hrenfels. The persistence with which value 
theorists return to these alternatives, with ever more refined analyses, may recall 
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a comment made recently by Iredell Jenkins in The Review of Metaphysics. Said 
he: 


“Those philosophical issues that are of the most vivid contemporary significance 
usually exhibit two striking characteristics. First, there is a widely-shared con- 
viction as to the proper solution of the problem at issue. But, secondly, this 
conviction cannot be justified and elaborated. A certain general answer to the 
difficulty is felt to be correct. But this answer cannot be made logically and 
empirically reasonable. So inquiry, deprived of any basic doctrine that can give it 
impetus and direction, dwells morbidly upon the same questions: it digs its 
foundations deeper and deeper, but it seems never to feel sufficiently secure to 
start work on a super-structure. The terms in which the problem is conceived are, 
by continuing analysis, rendered ever more subtle; but the hypotheses that might 
satisfy the conditions posed by the problem, though everywhere adumbrated, 
are never systematically developed.” 


Tue CurrENT EXPERIMENTAL TREND 


At present there are, however, some signs of a trend toward a more inclusive 
and experimental point of view in value theory. These signs now appear stronger, 
or at least more wide-spread, than in 1937. For example, although Rice finds that 
value resides ultimately in feeling, and particularly in joy, he recognizes that 
there is commonly a combination of satisfaction of need and feeling. Says he: 


“The theory I am suggesting, . . . like a number of others, seeks to include the 
roles that both feeling and striving play in the total experience of value. Only its 
basic definition of intrinsic value is stated in purely affective terms—and this is 
done, I repeat, not to deny the importance of conation as a source of intrinsic 
value, but to allow for the multiplicity of ways in which it so functions. Instru- 
mental value is, of course, more explicitly concerned with conation, and is not 
intelligible without reference to it. The more complex levels of valuation, such as 
the economic and the ethical, include a reference to both intrinsic and instrumental 
values and hence to the interinvolvement of feeling and striving. Furthermore, 
even though intrinsic value in general is defined in terms of affect, the adequate 
description of any particular occurrence of it must take full account of the striv- 
ings operative in the activity. 


“In choosing the larger patterns of our lives, we cannot abstract the affective 
elements from their context and perform a calculation of disembodied hedonic 
and algedonic tones. We have to plan our lives in terms of activities, personalities, 
and social institutions. We soon learn that to preserve life itself (the basic instru- 
mental value), and to avoid suffering for both ourselves and others, we must keep 
these going, and these largely impose our tasks. Our joys and pains are generated 
in the process, and their precise forms often cannot be foreseen. The feeling com- 
ponent consequently recedes into the background of our concern; but it is always 
lurking there, ready to give us a standard by which to judge and, so far as may be, 
to predict the fruits of our activities and our institutions in life and value.” 


Though Pepper disagrees with Rice and finds striving for satisfactions to be 
more basic and, at least initially, more important than feeling, he too recognizes 
that there is always a combination of striving and feeling within total goal-seeking 
activities. When the tendencies thus to synthesize as well as to analyze are joined 
with the open and inquiring methodology used by both Rice and Pepper, their 
positions tend to approximate what may be called an inclusive experimental 
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standpoint. Also, even the logical empiricists recognize that formulations with 
regard to means (that is, instrumental values) have cognitive significance and are 
in principle verifiable. With regard to knowledge of the conditions and the 
consequences of possible lines of action, Feigl has recently said: 

“This sort of information is needed as the cognitive basis for determining which 
means leads to the attainment of which ends, most expediently and with the least 
interference with other ends-in-view. Empirical research is in principle capable of 
resolving this kind of problem, even if in practice we are often all too painfully 
ignorant to answer such questions with a sufficient degree of assurance.” 


And he adds: 


“As long as we subscribe to a policy of the open mind—and is not this one of 
the most essential features of creative intelligence?—we stand ready to revise both 
our knowledge-claims and our valuational attitudes.” 

Likewise, the emotive point of view, at least that held by C. L. Stevenson, 
comes very close to an experimental standpoint in the conception of the role 
which reason or cognitive inquiry plays in the process of evaluation. Stevenson 
is an emotivist in that he regards value terms and sentences as essentially or 
basically expressions of attitude, but he recognizes that cognitive as well as emo- 
tive elements are always present. Says he: 

“When a man has conflicting attitudes, he is virtually forced to think—to recall 
to mind whatever he knows about the alternatives before him, and to learn as 
much more about them as he can. For between his thoughts and his attitudes there 
is an intimate relationship. A change in his thoughts is likely to end or minimize 
his conflict by strengthening, weakening, or redirecting one of the attitudes 
involved.” 

Even some idealists have embraced an empirical, tentative, “scientific” atti- 
tude to such an extent that in some respects they approximate what might be 
called an inclusive experimental point of view and methodology. (See the writ- 
ings of Garnett and Parker, among others.) 

For the most part, however, the points of view just mentioned (those of Rice, 
Pepper, Feigl, Stevenson, Garnett, Parker) are inclusive only in the sense that 
they seek to recognize all the elements involved in value situations, especially 
those on the side of the subject—in other words, the psychological elements, such 
as desire, striving, feeling, thought, and more overt action; and they are empirical 
only in the sense that they attempt to analyze actual cases of valuing and valu- 
ation and to let the facts “speak for themselves as far as possible. They are not 
inclusive or experimental in the sense of placing explicit emphasis upon ‘the possi- 
bility of making and treating formulations of ends and means as hypotheses 
which may in some ways and degrees be tested and revised in the course of con- 
tinuing “problem- -solvings.” 

The possibility and need for such a more inclusive experimental point of 
view and methodology was envisaged and advocated by John Dewey. In 1929, 
for instance, he wrote in his Gifford lectures: 

“Without the intervention of thought, enjoyments are not values but prob- 
lematic goods, becoming values when they re-issue in a changed form from intelli- 
gent behavior . . . . Operational thinking needs to be applied to the judgment of 
values just as it has now finally been applied in conceptions of physical objects. 
Experimental empiricism in the field of ideas of good and bad is demanded to 
meet the conditions of the present situation.” 
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Dewey developed this point of view further in later years, especially in his 
“Theory of Valuation,” published in 1939, his Problems of Men (1946), and his 
essay in Value: A Cooperative Inquiry. In this last he reaffirmed: “my hypothesis 
is that the methods of observation, formation and test of theories that have 
proved effective and fertile in other fields, be employed in the value-field.” 


SoME STRONG OPPOSITION 


But the hope for extension of experimental point of view and methodology 
in human affairs has met strong opposition from some quarters. For example, al- 
though as we have noted Feigl has gone a long way in admitting that scientific 
method (which is of course one of the most highly developed varieties of experi- 
mental method) can at least in principle yield reliable knowledge concerning 
conditions and consequences, he insists that 


“it remains possible that no matter how complete the information of each party 
to a dispute over ends, no agreement on these ends may be attainable . . . . The 
view according to which Scientific Method applied to concrete issues can by itself 
yield value judgments is untenable . . . . Scientific statements can by their very 
nature not contain such words as ‘advisable,’ ‘desirable,’ ‘should,’ ‘ought,’ or 
‘must.’ . . . It is not denied that the very adoption of the scientific frame of refer- 
ence is a matter of value-decision. Nor do we dispute the patent fact that the 
results of scientific knowledge have had and continue to have tremendous reper- 
cussions in social attitudes and evaluations. Finally, we admit the obvious mutual 
fertilization of pure and applied science . . .. What I do dispute here is the claim 
that a science of valuations ipso veritate provides a validation of valuations.” 


Yet some other value theorists who, like Dewey, believe that experimental 
attitudes and methodology can be significantly extended in human affairs may 
agree with Feigl that science in the usual strict sense of the term does not and 
cannot in itself yield value judgments or validate valuations, but insist that he 
has missed the main point—namely, that even in value matters judgments and 
choices of ends and means can be made tentatively and treated as open to experi- 
mental trial and revision in view of conditions and consequences. They admit 
that in personal and social problems experimental procedures cannot perhaps be 
so highly refined and controlled as are some of those in the fine arts and pure 
sciences, but they insist that even crude experimental procedures are superior to 
the only possible alternatives, which are habit, impulse, dictation, or drifting. 


There is, as I see the current situation, still a great deal of advance which 
must be made with regard to overall perspective and specific issues ( for instance, 
the relation of the imperative and normative to the indicative and descriptive) if 
we are to achieve, or move in the direction of achieving, a maximum of integra- 
tion in value theory—which when taken broadly includes all phases of man’s 
attempt to forge concepts which may help him to understand himself and his 
world and to formulate goals and contrive effective means in what has been 
called “adjustment,” “reconstruction,” and “creative activity.” I believe that if 
the various component elements or phases of value experience are envisaged as 
occurring in and as what may be called “total courses of adjustment,” it will be 
possible to see that all the various factors, each of which has from time to time 
been abstracted out and emphasized as the source or essence of value, are elements 
or phases within the processes by which values are most effectively discovered 
and created. This does not, of course, mean an end to studies of limited and 
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minute character within value theory. There are now many matters which need 
more careful and detailed analysis and synthesis than they have yet received. 
It is ever the special function of philosophers to examine basic assumptions and 
alternatives more critically and to put the pieces of experience together more 
carefully and inclusively. This is, of course, a never- ending task, but one in which 
very decided advances are achieved, nevertheless. 


In a recent comment with regard to current value theory, Pepper says: “It 
looks as though we are entering upon an exceedingly fertile period of inquiry in 
the subject. New contributions from anthropology, sociology, economics, and 
from social, behavioristic, and clinical psychology are all pouring into the field 
and being gradually digested. Whatever comes out of this material by way of 
guidance in human ‘problems of choice and evaluation will be much more compli- 

cated than any thing envisaged in earlier periods, but it will also be much more 
firmly established in fact and possibly more effective in the attainment of better 
judgments for individual and social health and harmony.’ 


Co-oPERATIVE StupIES Now IN ProcGress 


In conclusion it may be of interest to note two further co- operative studies 
now in process. One emphasizes linguistic or semantic problems which arose in 
the volume Value: A Co-operative Inquiry. The new study is being carried on by 
a group of about twenty persons who have been invited to valenis papers dealing 
with issues suggested by the earlier book or some other issue or issues felt to be 
especially important for value theory at the present time. To date, fifteen or six- 
teen papers have been submitted. Some of them are devoted mainly to descrip- 
tions and analyses of instances in which value judgments occur, with particular 
attention to the language or sign phenomena involved. Others explore more 
general issues with regard to the nature and functions of the signs which occur 
in value situations, the bases of the distinction between factual and valuative signs 
and sentences, and the place of emotive, cognitive, and other elements within 
total human adjustments or problem-solving courses. A few of the papers seek, on 
even a higher level of abstraction, to discover the types of logical relations in- 
volved in various sorts of value sentences and situations. Whether any thing or 
much that has not already appeared in the current literature will come from this 
semantic or linguistic study remains to be seen. But it at least indicates a direction 
in which value theory is mov ing at the present time. No doubt there will be those 
who feel that the study yields only needless logical and terminological refinement 
and that it would be better to have spent the time analyzing the present world 
situation or social problems which are now urgent. It is not the aim, however, to 
dig deeper into the semantic sands and hide our heads from the more obvious 
world problems. The hope is to develop the semantic analysis in at least some of 
its bearings on larger personal and social issues. 


The other cooperative study to which I referred is apparently heading more 
directly or more obviously into social problems. The group is constituted as a 
committee of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association. 
Anyone interested in the program of this committee can secure information from 
its secretary, C. W. Churchman of Case Institute of Technology. 


Although there are many further issues in value theory with regard to which 
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more thorough studies can be and need to be made, it appears to me that the main 
issue is that suggested in the earlier parts of this paper: Can experimental attitudes 
and procedures be developed and used effectively to integrate theory and to 
direct action in ways which will continue to be approved when viewed in “the 
long run” and in their “widest ramifications” in all areas of personal and social 
living? In a world so beset by narrow self-interests, it is by no means certain that 
sufficient good-will toward one another can be generated, or sufficient broad 
self-interests aroused and sustained, to enable us to achieve genuinely experi- 
mental attitudes and procedures in formulating goals and methods by which we 
may cope most effectively with world and local problems. As Dewey saw many 
years ago: “It is a hypothesis rather than a settled fact that extension and transfer 
of experimental method is generally possible. But like other hypotheses it is to be 
tried in action, and the future history of mankind is at stake in the trial.” Cer- 
tainly the statement that “the history of mankind is at stake in the trial” was 
never more true than in our present explosive world situation. And is it not also 
true that in acting upon this hypothesis lies man’s best chance for putting to the 
test the basic issue between naturalism and idealism—the issue as to whether this 
is a world capable of envisaging and sustaining the creation of further values, or 
a world ultimately incapable of such attempts and indifferent to them? 


It is my conviction that experimental perspective and procedure, which ap- 
pears to be gradually emerging with regard to value problems, has fundamental 
and far-reaching implications for education at all levels. Consideration of these 
implications, however, lies beyond the scope of this paper. 0 





TOWARD THINKING 
(Continued from page 157) 


not up to any of us to reach conclusions now. These acts show how mankind is 
groping for a better world; and in fighting in Korea, or in admitting DPs, we 
have been trying out experiments, hoping for a better world. This means that we 
have advanced toward thinking. 


If we have not advanced, and if we are not advancing, and still cling to 
‘untoward thinking,’ then it is useless to try further, to go on, to attempt in any 
way to think things out. But modern mankind is, even in its faltering way, trying 
to think things out. With each generation we have progressed, to some extent; 
and with each generation we shall go on, toward thinking. One must not be a 
pessimist, nor propagate pessimism, such as Dr. Mulford does, because this brings 
more gloom. 


It is my meager contribution to thought that mankind is slowly advancing 
and progressing, because we are trying; we are striving, toward thinking things 
out. 


Our generation—this age—isn’t as bad or wicked as some, including my good 
father, would have us believe! 











EXISTENTIALISM AND EDUCATION 


BY ARTURO B. FALLICO 


THE EXISTENTIALIST ATTITUDE REPRESENTS not so much another philosophical posi- 
tion among the many, as it does, I think, the issue of any philosophizing which 
comes to maturity and to self-consciousness. When men first awaken to the need 
of reflection,they begin usually by directing their sight on the things farthest 
removed from themselves. Only as they return disheartened to the starting- point, 
rich in the knowledge of non-purposive objects but poor in self-understanding, 
do they sometimes come to look squarely on their own human condition—on the 
fact that is of their own existence. Like Socrates of old they then resolve to con- 
cern themselves no longer with “the things on the other side of the moon,” but to 
pay attention to themselves. Then only do they seek to know themselves. Thus, 
with every serious effort by man to examine his own state, pressed by the sense 
of impending disaster and by the threat of bankruptcy for the human concern, 
the existentialist attitude re-appears. Modern existentialist thinkers affirm that at 
no time more than the present has man been so fully and thoroughly problematic 
to himself, knowing no longer what he essentially is or can be, and knowing that 
he does not know. 


THE Crisis CHARACTER OF EXISTENTIALISM 


Appropriately. existentialism is labelled “crisis philosophy.” And, because 
it represents thinking in desperation—thinking as a matter of life and death—it 
naturally lacks the composure and the Olympic calm of other, more detached 
undertakings. Thus, too, it appears, and is said by many to be concerned with the 
morose, the morbid, the disconsolate. This is understandable if existentialism is 
man’s thinking about his own condition in the face of the atom-bomb, of every 
Buchenwald that has ever been or could be, and of ev ery depersonification of the 
living individual prescribed by rational systems and by wishful human faith. It 
is thinking against the back- drop of the colossal frauds of history—the blueprints 
for human selfhood and for human destiny devised by men in every century who 
would willingly avoid authentic existence and the dangerous necessity of every 
individual’s having to assume the responsibility of his own freedom. Thus Exist- 
entialism is a revolt against all banal or unauthentic living to which, as to a great 
feast, everyone who Is respectable is invited. It moves frontally to attack every 
pious deception which would explain away man’s irremediable and radical tragedy 
—his finitude of being, his lack of being, and his subjective loneliness. Existential- 
ism re-affirms at every historical juncture the dignity of our sorrow, the respect- 
ability of our fallen estate, the pathos of our little ideals. Above all, existentialism 
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records the rise and fall of man’s need to be himself and to be free, warning that 
freedom’s secret self-rejections and falsifications are exactly the same thing as the 
self-alienation and self-falsification of man himself. 


Because it is all these things and more, existentialism is difficult to talk about 
under any single heading of problems or their proposed resolutions. There are, 
as everybody knows, existentialists of every color and description—atheistic, 
protestant, catholic, materialistic, idealistic. The tradition includes the bards of 
the Upanishads and the Buddhists as well as the Augustines, the Kierkegaards, the 
Thoreaus, and the Sartres of the West. To say what it is that these thinkers all 
have in common is not easy, and to declare what this varied tradition has to say 
concerning the education of man is risky. Certainly the risk of interpretation 
cannot in fairness be assumed by the disinterested historian of philosophical or 
educational theory: because he is schooled to look at the facts he might find 
little or no coherence in the sources. But the uncompromising personalistic em- 
phasis of existentialism both permits and requires that an interpreter speak above 
all else for himself, not as one who knows merely about the subject, but as one 
rather who in fact has come into the experiences which existential problems 
represent. The crisis which is required to think existentially must likewise be at 
the basis of any statement regarding existentialist theory of education. Each man, 
accordingly, makes his own proposals in the matter, and if some general proposal 
is to transpire in the individual proposals it must be only because men share the 
genuine disclosure of themselves, and of their existential condition. 


Man As A SELF IN THE MAKING 


These are the premises on which I propose to make my remarks on this 
occasion, and I wish further to lighten the burden of risk by selecting a single 
feature of existentialist philosophy to talk about. 


This is the declaration that man is neither a biological urge, a social function, 
nor a philosophical abstraction, but a self to be made. Man 1s a self to be made, 
for and against himself, for and against the world, with and against all other men 
and all history. Man is a hunger for selfhood and for freedom, hence, not a being, 
but a lack of being. He needs most to become something for himself that he is 
not, something that he can stand, that he can live with and not want to avoid or 
disown. The central project of the self is for each man a personal and unavoidable 
responsibility, uncharted, dangerous, without exact precedents to go by. Men are 
put in their own hands, so to speak, with no possibility of relegating the task of 
themselves to others except at the risk of gaining the whole world and losing their 
own souls. Neither other men, Gods, ideologies, governments, or demons can 
choose for any individual man what he alone must choose, if he would live with 
himself. This is one way of restating the well-known existentialist thesis that 
“existence precedes essence.” 


We are warned, then, to beware of the prefabricated self, the commercial 
product, the packaged article sold in the name of science, of rational truth, of 
ideal societies, and God knows what else. The only test for the acceptability of a 
self is the individual existing man who must live alone and die alone with it. The 
teacher is under moral responsibility to guard against the invasion of a man’s 
anguished search after himself. All blue-prints of the individual self sold whole- 
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sale are dangerous and may lead to epidemics of fraudulent lives, with their 
masochistic and hateful results. The shameful memory of our 


fanatical, sadistic, 
world infections in this regard is or should still be 


more recent pestilential vy 
vividly with all of us. 


TRADITIONS TO THE CONTRARY 


Two major currents in our civilization have and still are lending themselves 
to such betrayal of man. Both were delivered by that amazing and fertile mind of 
Greece, and both have paid remarkable dividends to mankind in terms of power 
to control and to manipulate both men and things externally. If only these pro- 
grams of life had also and at the same time afforded western man the habit and 
disposition to examine himself and to have concern for himself! If they only 
somehow had resulted in the attestation and validation of the subjective reality 
of man’s own being, as they certainly have of the non-human domain of things, 
events, abstractions, and systems of abstractions! If only the ways and means had 
been found to avoid their incapacitating man in his main responsibility toward 


himself! 


The first of these deliverances traces back to the Parmenidean concentration 
on exclusive Being, whose rationalistic meanderings culminated in the Hegelian 
Absolute and in its disguised twin who secretly prepares for the revolution in 
Marx’s history. This is the tradition in which all absolutisms have been bred, and 
not just the despised kind that is not adopted by our gang. Affirming as this 
tradition did from the start that “only Being is,” it proceeded to explain away 
the living person, with all his burden of nothingness and his uncontainable hunger 
for being. It sought to trap the living man in a definition, and to annul him by 
abstracting him into a general idea. It decided that “all that is real is rational, and 
all that is rational is real,” thereby excluding the main protagonist altogether 
from reality and from human history. Thenceforth human history was “made, 
supposedly, not by self-ignorant and self- damning men, but by secret forces, 
necessities and laws with no semblance of a human onmmunanee. Depending on 
their ulterior ape men explained what happened to them, now by the will 
of a vengeful God, now by the determinations of matter, and now by the self- 
evident propositions of classical economics. But its most demolishing effects 
came with the implicit declaration that whatever exceeds the social function of a 
man is non-existent and unthinkable. A man in this view is in fact nothing else 
but a social function. He is or is supposed to be something for the Cause—for all 
sorts of causes: Country, the Ideal Society, the Leader, Free Enterprise, Socialism, 
and who knows what else. Man is for every cause but himself. And this is the 
same tradition which, in a variety of ways, continues to peddle its pre- fabricated 
models of selfhood to individuals everywhere. Join the party and be your true 
self! Be like Christ, like Buddha, like the founder of the Rosicrucian Order, like 
your great aunt; be psycho-analyzed, be scientific and you will be able to live 
with yourself forever afterwards! Time and contingency never existed for this 
tradition, and human suffering, uncertainty, and absurdity never were part of the 
human situation. This tradition knows little or nothing about the certainty of 
death, and seems to hold that human madness, frustration, agony of existence, and 
monstrous self-deception are only poetic inventions concocted by the feverish im- 
aginations of Dostoyevsky or Turgenyev. Its ideal is to generalize and to system- 
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atize man out of the world, and to realize an abstract man who never breathed 
except in the serene and undisturbed systems of the philosophers. 


The rationalistic tradition is the most devastating device ever invented by 
nan to mass-produce his conflicts and his guilt—the sure evidences of his self- 
rejections, and his fraudulent living. And, no wonder! How can logic and system- 
spinning understand existence? 


The second traditional current straight from the head of Minerva is inti- 
mately wedded to the first. It is the tradition of naturalism which had its begin- 
nings in the Greek attempt to explain all the facts without the headache of having 
to come to terms with their value. Upon this foundation in the west has been 
built that imposing edifice of power over men as well as over nature which, by 
one of the most regrettable historical equivocations, has come to be mis-named 

“science” by college professors especially who have never engaged i in the creative 
work of true science. This is a tradition dedicated to the proposition that all 
significant know ledge i is power to control, to predict, to get, and to profit on the 
largest possible scale and with the minimum amount of risk. From the very start 
it was compelled to turn its eyes away from man himself considered as a subject- 
being, and to assert that only “quantifiable objects devoid of self-determining acts 
are capable of being known. It asserted, and worked on the hypothesis cher even 
man can be understood as only an object of observation, a behaving thing among 
the rest, a statistical average. The fact of free self-determination is inadmissible in 
this frame of reference. If this attitude of mind and kind of undertaking seems 
to have patent, incontrovertible claims for its ability to perform, to change the 
world, it is because it easily usurps the honors of creative science, by posing as its 
philosophical mouthpiece and self-consciousness which it is not. True science 
does not need this blundering metaphysics to do its work, and, most certainly, 
could never subscribe to its dogmatism and arbitrariness. Naturalism is not 
science, but a spurious scientistic philosophy which, like medieval speculation, 
feeds parasitically on the success of a few respectable human efforts to relate our 
experiences of physical nature together. That portion of the human undertaking 
which we call natural or phy sical science proper never, in responsible hands, has 
made the claim of being a theory of man. It delivers simply valuable guesses 
about a limited aspect of | experience—to a man, unfortunately, who knows neither 
what he wants to be nor what he wants to do in this world. Besides, what can 
properly and without deception be called natural or physical science does not 
shine forth in every article which goes under that name. The so- called sciences 
which have to do with man and his doings in the world are for the most part a 
hodge-podge of unwarranted assertions, rationalizations, and undigested common- 
sense trivialities. Yet, with incredible supineness and almost suicidal compulsion 
the men of this century have accepted the oracular accounts of their being which 
emanating from these sources have made of man, in origin and in destiny, a more 
fearful nonentity than has ever been before. This ideal of themselves consoles 
men only with the prospects of a trip to the planet Venus and the satisfaction 
of animal urges for those who will survive atomic destruction. Can there be any- 
thing more revolting than the accounts of the human psyche delivered currently 
and ; systematically by teachers unto unsuspecting college freshmen in the name 
of science? In all this scientistic mess perhaps John Dew ey alone endeavored to 
be honest when he declared that scientific know ledge is instrumental—a tool 
merely for living, and nothing more. And an effective tool it really is for the 
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realization of whatever values men are able and willing to choose for themselves 
when they acquire, that is, the habit of self-knowledge and self-examination of 
purpose. Unfortunately, and in spite of some of John Dewey’s own claims, there 
is no evidence whatever that the character and nature of a tool sheds any light on 
the quality of the purposes for which it may function as a tool. Barbarism and 
technology seem to live very well together even in twentieth century America, 
and the phy sical scientific human effort i is in serious danger of becoming another 
bureau in the governments that are plotting the next move in this relentless 
struggle for power which is upon us in 1953. Wedded to the loyalty oaths, and 
to the resolutions of a McCarthy for the New Year, such a tendency should 
prove that it is not science as such, but the men who do science, or anything else 
for that matter, that are the final repositories and defenders of freedom when 


they choose freedom above all else. 


These harsh words and doubts are directed not at the sincere efforts of 
natural scientists to generalize about a small sector of our human experiences. 
They are made simply to stress the point that there can be no guarantee in the 
naturalistic outlook as such, or in any premature interpretation of what science 
is for the freedom of the person to determine his own shape and destiny. This is 
because such an outlook can take no recognition of man’s subjective being which 
is exactly the same thing as his freedom. Such a thing fits neither in its method 
nor in the fundamental assumptions upon which it is built. Purposiveness as such 
has never been its concern, and its knowledge about man is in principle patterned 
exactly on the unpretentious descriptions that reputable science tentatively offers 
about white mice. In this outlook, a man is a biological urge and nothing more. 
The man who is a self-conscious being, capable of giving an account of his own 
inward state is unknown and unknowable to this tradition. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


Both the rationalistic and—not the scientific, but scientistic—views of man are 
thus incapable of helping an existing man to disclose himself to himself. Employed 
as ideals of human living they are impotent to interiorize human living which is 
the greatest need of modern man, or to re-enforce man’s determination to be- 
come an authentic self. Employed in education, they inevitably result in intimi- 
dation of the person w hich discourages independent thinking and choosing. Their 
model of the self is ready-made, gratuitous, not worth the trouble of going 
through the pains of existence for, ‘not worth dyi ing for, and offered as a snare 
or a trap. They encourage an elite of high and contemptible I.Q.’s with no 
assurance of authentic, self-ow ning selfhood. But, above all, they encourage the 
delusion that anybody can enter the teaching profession, whether he knows 


existence or not. 


Man is neither a biological urge, a social function, nor a philosophical ab- 
straction. Man is a self to be made in full view of his own nothingness, death, and 
possible ultimate meaninglessness in the universe. The facts of life should not be 
hidden from him if he is to grow up. He is a non-being—the same that old 
Parmenides refused to admit into reality, and the very same to whom even Plato 
was forced to make some concessions in The Sophist. In carrying through with 
the main project of himself, man is put in his own hands, and those who would 
help him must deliver this self-dependence early, quickly, to save him from him- 
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self, from his parents, teachers, and from the incubus of human history generally. 
Man is, in any case, condemned to be his own freedom in this world, even if he 
chooses to be a slave, an abstraction of his own mind, a pig, or a demon. The 
interminable array of beguiling semblances to authentic life are almost co- 
extensive with civilization. The mission of the teacher ends with his efforts to 
help another human to want desperately to be himself, at all costs and risks. The 
object of education is to make seeming men uncomfortable with themselves, to 
irritate them out of the lethargy into which home, society, education, propa- 
ganda, and history necessarily plunge them. Education is a kind of violence that 
a man does first of all to himself, for the health of his soul. 


The paradox of man is that he is freedom itself, even in his lack of being, 
and yet, is not free to be his own freedom in the world. His freedom is gained 
with and against other alien freedoms who are other men, and who, under the 
miracle of love alone, perhaps, may become as his own person. In this dialectical 
struggle in which his own being is at stake, he risks constantly compromising the 
very meaning of himself. Compromise is dangerous for the free self, and so is the 
refusal to compromise. Man is free to make perilous choices, involving the choice 
of himself always, and above all, and these choices may or may not guarantee his 
further free choosing his continued freedom. What he must choose in order to 
be able to choose again freely and to live with himself, no one can tell in advance. 
A being i in this kind of predicament can be helped only to resist every command, 
suggestion, precept, or manifesto which w ould take aw ay his right to determine 
his own meaning for himself—his right even to fail utterly by his own hand in 
this task. Thus, for the existentialist teacher, the problem is: How can we guide 
humans to choose to become self-determining agents in their thinking and in 
their valuing without asking them to give up the privacy of their own self-birth 
into being? The position of this problem is predicated on the simple proposition 
that a world of men self-alienated, guilty, a world of frauds and institutionalized 
lies is no world at all, however much convention, science, religion, or smooth 
diplomacy may succeed in holding the sorry mess together. There is no substitute 
for self-search in the education of man. And no man can help another in these 
fundamental matters except by denying him palliatives and expedient ways of 
avoiding the genuine encounter with nothingness which is existence itself. The 
teacher is the rare person who knows how to withhold and to expose the ob- 
noxious medicaments, and knows also how to stand out of the way of a healthy 
existential crisis, gladly risking the temporary resentment of his students, and the 
more painful but ultimately harmless rigours of the concentration camp or the 
firing squad if need be. So far, this polemic has been necessarily negative, levelled 
not against science, but scientism, not against reason, but rationalization. It is 
claimed that they misrepresent existence, standing all-too-ready with ready-made 
formulas for individual human existence. Insofar as they stand armed with 

natures,” “essences,” and authoritative descriptions of man, of his happiness, of 
society, and of everything else under the sun, they betray a hidden intent to re- 
duce man to a thing, an object which may suffer but never freely initiate change 
on his own. They rob him of his autonomy. They know nothing of human 
existence as a living man knows it who is confronted directly with its lack of 
ground and foundation. The things known by these perspectives neither love, 
hate, nor suffer. In contrast, a man’s existence is only potential being—a poten- 
tiality which can be realized only by uncertain choices, like jumps off a cliff, 
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under the limiting conditions of a thousand external demands of things, of men, 
of teachers, so-called, and of the professed ideals of men. Concepts and facts can 
never choose not to be themselves, but men certainly can and do. Men can with 
deliberation choose to die rather than live in slavery, and they can also secretly 
resolve to go mad, or murder their grandmothers. : ; . 


But this existentialist injunction to keep hands off the self-project of a person 
must not be confused with the silly clap- trap of so-called progressive education. 
This latter is the twentieth century version of nineteenth century progressism— 
with its disguised notion of inev itable progress about to appear around the corner. 
Existentialist non-directive education leaves the student to his own devices only 
in the manner of old wise Socrates who rarely failed to incite at least rebellion 
against one’s self, against one’s own moral and intellectual unconsciousness. 
Though not predetermining the values by which a man will want to live, this 
kind of non-directive education would attack all intentional i ignorance (the harm- 
less kind which is simply lack of information can always be remedied) with every 
wily device it can summon to its aid. The objective of this kind of education is 
not to fill the hollowness which is man from the outside, but to help i in its self- 
disclosure so that the agent himself can take his own action. The primary aim of 
existentialist education is thus the confession of ignorance. The habit of examin- 
ing one’s self and one’s purposes; the habit of assuming full responsibility for 
one’s judgments of value and for one’s choices in life is all that education can and 
should give to a man. And this is what existentialist education affirms. 

Philosophers who have taken note of man’s existence offer, as is well known, 
many solutions to the basic problem. I have quite deliberately stayed away from 
any mention of such solutions in this paper. This is because, contrary to the 
opinion of many existentialist thinkers, | do not believe that it is the business of 
the teacher to propagandize in favor of any solution. Formal education does not 
exhaust the agencies which are available to men in helping to solve the problem 
of their existence, and, in fact, I would hold that it represents the least important 
agency in this respect. With regard to any proposed ideals of life the teacher 1s 
in exactly the same position as other men: he influences others not by what he 
says but by what he is as a man, and there can be no ultimate assurance that this 
influence must be for good or for evil. What a man is at any moment remains the 
most ambiguous thing to him as to others, and this goes also for the teacher. 
Human beings who are students of men take their chances. I know of no easy 
way of producing authentic persons—no way of insuring that all who receive 
teaching certificates or Ph.D.’s in education will be such. Exemplars of human 
living are not sterile theories but living persons who offer and can offer them- 
selves as living models to mankind. What entitles a man to be a teacher of man 
in this larger | sense is certainly not determined by formal education alone, but, 
perhaps by his capacity to love others as himself. 


Under the circumstances, the mere teacher, like the present writer, may find 
encouragement in certain reports we have of old Socrates, who seems to have 
believed that one needed to know only that he did not know everything in order 
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to help men to be born. 0 
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Lawrence A. Cremin. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953. 628 pp., 
$5.00 


The authors state it is their hope “that this book will be useful in preserving 
the long-established values of the history of education as well as promoting the 
revitalization of the history of education as an essential and prominent part of the 
preparation of professi ional educators.” Many leaders in the field of education 
will agree that the history of education is the one area that needs revitalization. 
Probably in the United States as a whole it has declined in esteem and status 
during the past three decades more than has any other phase of professional 
education. 


A personal incidence seems both typical and illustrative. The reviewer 
teaches a course in the History of Education in the United States. It is a require- 
ment for all candidates seeking advanced degrees in the College of Education. 
Recently, two able professors of education urged him to rewrite, for catalogue 
purposes, the title and course description in such manner that its historical em- 
phasis would be concealed. Two reasons for such action were suggested: that 
the foundations of education should be emphasized rather than dates and facts, 
and that the instructor would encounter less indifference and opposition on the 
part of the students enrolled. 


Various factors have collaborated to produce such unfavorable and even 
hostile attitudes toward history. One of these, perhaps, has been the scientific 
movement with its emphasis on the concrete, the useful, and the present. The 
philosophical schools of pragmatism (including experimentalism) and realism 
seem to have had a similar influence. Another possible cause for such low regard 
has been often the nature of texts and the methods of teaching employed in the 
past. Too frequently the “learning” process was characterized by recitals of un- 
related and therefore meaningless facts. Seemingly the ability of “students” to 
memorize was regarded more highly, than was that of being able to analyze 
critically, understand, and organize materials. 


The low regard for history of education is considered unfortunate by its 
advocates. They believe that it is the one area which, if made the core of pro- 
fessional education, could do much to answer criticisms of teacher education, 
especially the very common one that programs are repetitious and superficial. 
Repetition seems a necessary means if those in preparation are to secure the 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills needed to deal effectively with the unpredictable 
problems and situations a teacher encounters. History of education, when pre- 
sented as it is in the work by Butts and ‘Cremin, prov ides for such repetition and 
yet avoids monotony. Students are Prov ided with a great variety of vicarious 
situations, past and present. Schools in various regions and eras have had to deal 
with seemingly different yet quite similar problems concerning students, curricu- 
lums, methods, finance, and management. Their recurring reactions to such ma- 
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terials should make them more resourceful and competent teachers. Moreover, 
this study as presented is not superficial. If supplemented by the suggested read- 
ings and exercises, it should approach in profoundness the sentiments, thoughts, 
and actions of the leaders included and the cumulative cultural developments. 


It is granted by students of history, as some critics have said, that the field 
is factual. A tremendous number of facts is needed for the formation of valid 
beliefs and judgments. A scientist conducts experiments to secure his data; a 
historian must go to the records. Facts are dull and uninteresting, however, only 
when perused and recited without meaning or purpose. If used as a stimulus and 
a basis for thought, if dealt with as aspects of an organic whole, they can be 
interesting, meaningful, and useful. Moreover, all facts must be seen in the 
perspective of the period in which they occurred if they are to be properly ap- 
preciated, appraised, and utilized. 


This work meets these requirements very well. While the chronological 
approach is followed, the material is organized according to major topics and 
problems. Descriptions of past school sy neue are supplemented adequately by 
treatments of contemporary intellectual ‘and social conditions and developments. 
Analysis of the book’s contents reveals that 33 per cent of the pages is devoted 
to descriptions of school systems and practices, while 42 per cent is allotted to 
educational theory and 25 per cent to social thought and happenings. The breadth 
of scope and the thoroughness with which topics are developed is conducive to 
the formulation of a philosophy of education and thus to the elevation of the 
teacher’s work above that of a mere craftsman. 


The authors state that they “have hoped to make the book useful in courses 
dealing with the social and philosophical foundations of education.” The ma- 
terials” presented seem well adapted for the realization of such objective. The 
descriptions of schools within various cultural milieus provide sources for the 
location and definition of realistic and practical foundational principles. When 
history is well taught, such principles do not exist by fiat but in the nature of 
described institutions. They need not be dictated by text or instructor but can 
be formulated by students as they study actual school systems and cultures. 


Another criticism of history often heard is that its contents should deal 
primarily with the useful and the present. The present, however, has its roots 
in the past. Its nature is affected greatly by traditions. It can be understood well, 
therefore, only when seen as a part of an on-going process. Educators should 
realize that while “the study of history will not solve our present problems nor 
will it dictate the roads to the future, . . . intelligent decisions cannot be reached 
without it.” It should prepare “the profession and the public . . . for making 
better judgments about American education.” The apportionment of space in 
this book gives appropriate emphasis to both the past and present. The time span 
included (1600 to 1953) is divided into four periods: 1600-1779, 1779-1865, 1865- 
1918, and 1918-1953. One-fourth of the study is devoted to the 35 years since 
the end of World War I, an amount that seems justified in view of the great 
growth of social and educational institutions and the resulting increase in com- 
plexity. 


Wells, in his Outline of History, states that all histories are written with a 
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bias. That may be true of this work also, although it is very difficult to detect. 
Most emphasis is placed on the intellectual movements w hich have caused and 
conditioned developments, but environmental factors are not neglected. Again, 
pragmatism and the social philosophy which characterize the New and subse- 
quent “deals” seem to have been dealt with slightly more fully and favorably 
than are other contemporary philosophies and practices. Such slanting, if it does 
exist, is not serious. It is no greater than that to be expected in a work which 


is written by men with values and purposes. 


A possible criticism of this study is the almost total neglect of Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel. Systematic treatment of their ideas totals less 
than three pages, although 20 different references are made concerning their 
contributions to various phases of educational theory and practice. The reason 
for such neglect may be that they are Europeans and this is a book on American 
education. It does seem, however, that a more extensive treatment of their phi- 
losophies would be beneficial. Dewey, on the other hand, is mentioned in 12 
different places and receives eight pages of special consideration. 


A second and perhaps more serious criticism is that the book may include 
too many different topics. W hile the authors state it is their ‘ ‘hope that it will be 
useful for the college student who is entering upon his professional preparation 
and needs an orientation to the whole scope of the educational enterprise,” such 
initiates probably will find much of the material abstract, technical, and frag- 
mentary. The authors hope also that it will be useful to “advanced students . . . 
the profession at large and the general public, ” an expectation that seems war- 
ranted by the content and quality of w riting. The book should be very beneficial 
to students who possess a considerable know ledge of history, sociology, eco- 
nomics, psy chology, education, and philosophy. That is, for orientation pur- 
poses, it is best adapted to advanced rather than beginning students. Every 
leader in education should profit much by careful study of its contents. 

F. L. SHOEMAKER 
Ohio University 





ACADEMIC Procession. By Ernest Earnest. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 368 
pp-, $4.00. 

Professor Earnest’s “Informal History of the American College (1636- 
1953)” is readable, illustrated and highly informative. There can be little doubt 
that the author disapproves of the religious restrictions in the early American 
colleges, that he thinks Robert Hutchins is on the w rong track, that teacher's 
colleges have been pretty poor, that football has been ov verdone, and that aca- 
demic freedom has been violated too often. 


The inclusion of such personal expressions makes “Academic Procession” 
a bit controversial, especially because some of his statements are quite blunt. For 
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instance. Professor Earnest’s treatment of President Lowell of Harvard will 
displease some people. Lowell’s role in the Sacco-Vanzetti case is scored against 
him, but his defense of academic freedom is a “classic statement.” The classics, 
however, are notoriously unread, and it may do well to recall that A. Lawrence 
Lowell thought it silly to censor a professor. The reason for this is simple; if 
some professor i is censored, it follows that the university approves of everything 
else being said by any professor on any subject. Lowell found this ‘ ‘logical and 
inevitable, but it is a responsibility w hich an institution would be very unwise 
in assuming. ... 


Frnest Earnest is chairman of the department of English at Temple Uni- 
versity. He knows what he is talking about in his informal history, and he knows 
how to keep the reader interested. In describing the rise of women’s education, 
for instance, he reports that coeducational colleges ‘ ‘adopted the spirit if not the 
unfortunate wording of a regulation at Swarthmore, which provided that ‘Inter- 
course of the students is under the care of the Dean and her assistants.’ ” 


The author also has some fun with the prevailing avidity for antiquity 
among American colleges. The very title of his book derives from the fact that 
seniority in academic processions is determined by the age of the college repre- 
sented. 


Excursions into humorous and social areas, however, do not interfere with 
Dr. Earnest’s historical account, which includes the thesis—deliberate or not— 
that higher education in the colonies was vocational to start with, became sterile 
and classical, and has returned to frank and clearcut vocational aims. The result 
is imperfect, but it is indigenous, useful, and clearly better than atavistic clamors 
for a more classical orientation. 


Georce E. ARNSTEIN 
California College of Arts & Crafts 





THe Naturer OF PrejyupIce. By Gordon W. Allport. Cambridge: Addison-Wes- 
ley, 1954. 537 pp- 


The professional setting of this work is Harvard’s Department of Social 
Relations—an interdisciplinary effort, now in its eighth year, which is grounded 
in four main fields: sociology, social anthropology, social psy chology, and clini- 
cal psychology. Here Professor Allport and Daniel J. Levinson, an author of 
The Authoritarian Personality, have been conducting a seminar in Group Con- 
flict and Prejudice which, in 1953-54, became a full- -fledged academic course. 
This subject has now, it seems, “come of age.” An ever-mounting flood-tide of 
social research on intergroup tensions, propaganda and demagogy, antipathy 
and bigotry, discrimination and destruction, will not be ignored—especially by 
those educators who are increasingly concerned with “societal foundations.” 


It is especially relevant to point out that the author of this study is a mem- 
ber of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO and that he is one of the 
founders of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. In 1950 
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he gave, before the latter group, the Kurt Lewin Memorial address entitled: 
“Prejudice: A Problem in Psychological and Social Causation.” This paper fore- 
shadows much of the 1954 treatment. 


While it is argued, fairly cogently (pp. 9-12, 515- 516), that prejudice is a 
bona fide subject for scientific study and is not, in itself, in this sense, a value 
concept, there can be little doubt that the present work is grounded i in a militant 
liberalism—when that term is defined as the seeking of progressive social change. 
As such, the subject may be, in the present epoch, only for the “strong.” For 
what Allport and Levinson seem to ask us to do, as did Kurt Lewin and others 
who have worked in this field, is to face up to the concrete, if disturbing, facts 
of our social life—as these are being documented by the social sciences—and to 
stop hiding behind the smoke screens of vague ideals that we set up in curricu- 
lum classes. 


For stand-patters and for the faint-of-heart, rationalizations are quickly 
forthcoming as to why educators should not be concerned with social issues 
(e.g., ‘teachers have no place in politics”). The mere fact that the preface to 
this book acknowledges the research assistance of the much-inquisitioned Leon 
Kamin could prove to be a sufficient cue for condemnation by Legionaires and 
Minute Women; no need to read the some 30 chapters of thorough and thought- 


ful content. 


If further evidence is needed as to why teachers and prospective teachers 
should be “protected” from exposure to the new social science materials, this 
passage (p. 257) may be cited: 

“Finally, reds are scapegoats because of the specific exploitative advantage that 
can be obtained from the arrangement. A demagogue deliberately excites rage and 
fear against communists in order that people may rally round the demagogue to 
secure safety and protection. Scapegoating was employed in this way by Hitler 
to solidify his followers (with anti-Jewish oratory), by Bilbo of Mississippi (with 
anti-Negro appeals), by Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin (with his anti-red 
hysteria ).” 


Probably we will not have, at least not soon, another treatment of the com- 
plex subject matter in this area which will be so complete and comprehensive. 
In a way, we are reminded of William James’ round- -up of psychological knowl- 
edge at the turn of the century. Not that this work is that eclectic or unsyste- 
matic. While there is something here for persons of every persuasion— group 
norms, character structure, linguistics, psychody namics, perceptual theory, learn- 
ing theory—the degree of consistency and coherence is more striking than one 
usually encounters in psychological texts. Probably we should say that this is 
cosmopolitanism, rather than eclecticism, and, as such, Allport’s book may point 
the way to the kind of genuine integration that can be achieved in the sev eral 
human sciences when these are brought to focus on concrete social problems. 


While the point of view of the book is mainly “personality” psychology, 
there is abundant evidence of cross- disciplinary fertilization (e.g., Chapter 14 
which considers cultural heterogeneity, social mobility, anomie, communication 
barriers, social control, demographic variables, cultural pluralism and ethnic as- 
similation). In the current controversy between “cognitive” and “conditioning” 
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psychologies, the presentation favors mainly the former and Chapters 2 and 10 
state what is essentially the neo-Gestalt (or quasi-Gestalt) point of view held by 
Tolman, Bruner, Postman, and others of the “California” school. 


Once John Dewey wrote that “conflict and uncertainty are ultimate traits,” 
perhaps his most profound observation. He recognized, as does Gordon Allport, 
that some degree of stereotypy, confusion, and bias is written into the nature of 
the psychological processes. But this is not to say that we shall live eternally in 
states of wild chaos or rampant hate. Dewey sought to tap the ameliorative po- 
tentialities of the social sciences and to establish a new kind of education 
grounded in democratic human relations. When, in more humane times, these 
insights receive greater implementation in teacher-training programs, then All- 
port’s book, and others like it, will be primary source materials. Particularly the 
concluding section—on conflict-reducing methods of legislation, research, thera- 
py, and education—will be discussed and appreciated. 


ALFRED KUENZLI 
Harvard University 





THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS. By Nathaniel Cantor. New York: The Dry- 
den Press, 1953. 


Anyone at all familiar with the quality of educational textbooks spewing 
forth from the presses of the land can hardly fail to be impressed by the vast 
quantity of mediocre literature spawned by professional educators. One almost 
suspects the existence of a studied conspiracy on the part of authors and publish- 
ers to give the reading public whatever will sell regardless of content or the 
excellence of communication. The profit motive plagues both author and pub- 
lisher. To this must be added the pressure to write which relentlessly dogs the 
trail of the teaching profession, particularly at the higher levels. In the struggle 
for recognition and fiscal survival, few assay to raise however slightly the stand- 
ards of our professional literature so the vicious spiral mounts with increasing 
velocity. The roots of this phenomenon are manifold and complex, not least 
of which may be the relative narrow ness of outlook and sterility of imagination 
of those whose compulsion to “get into print” drives them relentlessly to the 
pen even though they have nothing worthwhile to say. Writing, like ‘freedom 
of speech, has responsibilities and obligations to the reader and to the listener. 
Utterance should presuppose careful examination of one’s thoughts and an un- 
willingness to vocalize or to print one’s biases and warm immediate impulses 
just because he adheres to them with glue-like tenacity. Publishing the written 
word carries with it the obligation of responsibility to the reader, a responsibility 
which takes precedence over the financial gains to be had by publishing. We 
are, indeed, as Zechariah Chafee pointed out, under the duty of speaking fruit- 
fully. This obligation is one which can neither be defined or demarced by judges 
or juries; it can be discharged only by the individual who examines his own mo- 
tives and his own conscience. Specifically, the obligation upon professional edu- 
cators to refrain from endless repetition of educational verbiage and the con- 
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stant reiteration of the obvious is of pressing moment if the quality of excellence 
is ever to be introduced to our thinking and writing. Not only should we demand 
excellence from our colleagues but we should also bend every effort to achieve 
some measure of it in our own endeavors. The alternative to growth is stagnation 
and decay. Research in educational theory has serious difficulty measuring up to 
the tasks imposed upon it. 


Nathaniel Cantor’s The Teaching-Learning Process stands in refreshing 
contrast, for it is a good solid book. Perhaps much of the merit of this volume 
is a result of Cantor’s coming to the problems of education with the background 
of a sociologist. He brings to his task none of the meaningless jargon so abundant 
in educational texts; his English style is straight- lorw. ard, unburdened with 
sentences and paragraphs w hich twist and turn upon one another in a frenzied 
effort which says nothing. Cantor writes with refreshing frankness about experi- 
ences from which he has drawn relevant generalizations for the art of teaching. 
He never betrays the superficiality which accrues to one who writes about edu- 

cation from the second-hand data of other professors of education, what Emer- 

son called “the parrot of other men’s thinking.” His book is based in part upon 
observations of the teaching-learning process w hich he reported and analyzed 
in an earlier volume, The Dy: naniucs of Learning. The earlier work was concerned 
primarily with the educative process as seen from the point- -of-view of students. 
The present book discusses the teaching-learning situation from the standpoint 
of the educator and is the outgrowth of seminars with experienced teachers at 
Columbia. The two volumes should be read concurrently; they decidedly com- 
plement one another. The character of Cantor’s teaching is depicted by tape 
recordings made in his classes and analyzed in this book. 


Cantor is aware of the fact that language is the setting of common and 
organized experience; what is personal is largely inarticulate and falls, stillborn, 
unless a certain Socratic midwife is at hand. Teaching most certainly is not just 
talking, nor is listening synonymous with learning. ‘The essence of the art of 
teaching is communication—the bilateral communication between teacher and 
student in which ideas are related to the immediate, compelling needs of the 
learner, and which derive their relevance from the student’s growing facility in 
intelligent self-direction. Living in the companionship of books and in the com- 
pany of teachers, students endeavor to structure freedom for themselves. To 
use Cantor’s appropriate expression: “Knowledge has to be translated by the 
student.” It has to be recast in terms of what it means to him. In other words, 
knowledge is only power insofar as the student is able to make effective use of it. 


In his earlier volume, Cantor was concerned with the question of why so 
many of our liberally-educated men and women are, in reality, sO frightfully 
illiberal and, in some instances, brutal and inhuman? One might put the question 
in a contemporary setting and ask: why do shrill and guileful politicians receive 
the support of large numbers of our people- -people w ho count themselves alumni 
of our liberal arts and sciences colleges, to say nothing of our schools? Have our 
educational efforts truly liberalized the attitudes of students, or, to put the mat- 
ter differently, has the ‘adult population become more democratic, more socially 
sensitive as a result of the manner in which we educate? One suspects that much 
education in the name of democracy is, in actuality, mere genuflection at the 
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shrine of the democratic process, devoid of any serious effort to practice avowed 
principles. 

David Spitz’ observation is relevant here: “. . . educators have long known 
that a central task of the school is to free the minds of children from the shib- 
boleths and falsehoods implanted there by others. But in America, I sadly submit, 
free inquiry at the elementary and high- school levels is in many essentials lost.” 
That free inquiry continues for the most part to be practiced in colleges and 
universities is scarcely reassuring in view of the fact that a relativ ely small pro- 
portion of our citizens attend such institutions. Moreover, the spirit of free in- 
quiry and strict adherence to the canons of evidence at the university is becom- 
ing a target of major importance for those who see in scholarly investigation 
a threat to their special version of truth or to the extension of their own per- 
sonal aggrandizement. Pressure and threat upon the entire educational enterprise 
tends to make of it simply an engine of conformity. Indeed, this is precisely what 
is going on and against w hich Cantor’s w riting is incisively directed. Nor is 
Cantor so naive as to think the ushering in of Utopia is the exclusive function 
of education. The consolidation of what gains democracy in America has made 
and their extension is a task which demands the concerted and cooperative 
effort of the schools, colleges, courts, and the church working toward a com- 
mon goal. Cantor is concerned with what the unique role of the educative proc- 
ess shall be if democracy is in reality to continue to be a vital social and political 
force. He argues convincingly for ‘searching and honest examination of current 
practice in education and proposes an educational procedure which will better 
discharge the responsibility of education for democratic living. Nothing he says 
is doctrinaire, nor are his recommendations essentially new. On the contrary, 
much of what he espouses can be found in the teaching-learning situation of 
Socrates who endeavored to have students first understand themselves as a pre- 
requisite to understanding and hence educating others. 


As Cantor observes, loyalty to ideas is not attained by merely listening to 
someone who possesses know ledge. Che ideas must flower from, and the loyalty 
be rooted in, the student. This will at times lead to confusion and frustration 
but it will also lead to deep and abiding satisfaction and self-respect. The re- 
sponsibility for learning should be placed squarely upon the learner. Plato long 
ago caught the point w ‘hen he remarked that the function of the teacher was one 
of setting the stage, of creating optimum conditions for learning; the effort to 
learn however must stem from the student. Teachers cannot make pupils learn, 
they can compel conformity—the response to fear and anxiety. 

The most important subject in the world today is the problem of freedom. 
From the vantage-point of a teacher, Cantor has made a useful contribution 
toward a reappraisal of the art of teaching freedom. Further, he has set forth 
what this reviewer believes to be the only realistic alternative to the gross in- 
adequacies of much current educational practice. The cultivation of diversity of 
opinion—of the essence of education—is the lifeblood of a free society, a diversity 
born of the free and unrestricted communication of ideas. 


Ina pertinent statement from Stefan Zweig, which Cantor uses, one glimpses 
the foreshadowing of events in our own time, against which the free mind is 
our only hope: 
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“You know how the tragedy began. It was when National Socialism arose in 
Germany, National Socialism, whose motto from the very first day was: Stifle 
everything. Stifle all voices but one. Eradicate all manifestations of free speech, 
in whatever form, artistic, literary, journalistic—even in the form of simple con- 
versation. Destroy, root out, all freedom of expression. 


“A few days later this appalling doctrine was translated into practice. Books were 
burned, scholars were driven from their laboratories, priests from their pulpits, 
actors from the stage. Newspapers and the right of assembly were suppressed. 
Men who had enriched European culture by their ideas and works were hunted 
like wild animals. ... ” 

Freperick FE. EL.is 
University of Minnesota 
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